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NE of the most cheerful and pleas- 
ant aspects of the editor’s trip 
around the world was meeting so many 
iends of our Society. The diary notes 
n this issue give an inkling of the value 
of such helpful friendliness and are proof 
hat a fundamentally sound idea will 
ake its way — slowly but. surely. 
his idea has ever been present in our 
inds, and it may not be amiss to re- 
state here the ideals which make the 
dea work. These ideals are drawn from 
e following simple and _ practical 
propositions: 
1) The official public worship of the 
atholic Church has infinite spiritual 
alue and a unique and majestic beauty. 
2) This value and beauty demand 
at the products of artistic endeavor 
sed in the service of the Church be in 
accord with and regulated by norms 
and canons based on the requirements 
of the rites and ceremonies of the liturgy 
as embodied in directions and instruc- 
ions laid down by the various Roman 
ongregations. 
3) Due regard for an observance of 
he spirit as well as the letter of these 
orms and canons, which deal with the 
onstruction of altars and the general 
arrangement of the sanctuary, the ma- 
erials and design of the sacred vessels, 
he making of vestments, the music 
sung prayer) prescribed or permitted 
- all these will be potent forces for that 
evitalization of Christianity urged by 
the present Pontiff and his predecessors 
as a step in the reconstruction of society 
as a whole. 
-Mere numbers, however, are seldom 
he measure of the value of an idea. It 
s much easier to lower your sights and 
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reap larger financial reward, and we 
shall always be faced with the necessity 
of making a daily decision in the matter. 
Even so there are a sufficient number of 
persons in these United States vitally 
interested in the purposes and aims of 
the Liturgical Arts Society if only we 
could reach them. Seldom does a week 
pass by, even days, without an encour- 
aging letter from either a potential client 
or an artist, and a recent one is a good 
example: “‘I was recently introduced to 
LirurcIcAL Arts. For some time I have 
felt the need of such a magazine, won- 
dering why it had never been attempted. 
The pleasant surprise of being presented 
with a copy by a friend was like an 
answer to a prayer. I am an artist and 
work primarily with religious themes 
33 


There are many such artists in this 
country, and they constitute what we 
have often called the reservoir of talent 
ready to work for the beauty of the 
house of God. Nor need we be discour- 
aged to find so many who work in the 
other direction and who, if we base 
value on quantity, are rewarded with 
what the world calls success. We must 
make our choice. Our Society would 
not be what it has become if it had 
yielded to an easy negative attitude by 
following the path of least resistance. 
This is not altruism, it is common sense. 


IN this issue we present the work of 
artists in the United States. We feel 
that much of this work is of a high order 
and worthy of the attention of those 
whose duty it is to fill our churches with 
the products of artists whose talent and 
singleness of purpose supply an answer 
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to this vexing problem of religious art 
in our time. 

Some years ago a wag addressed a 
letter to “Surgical Arts.”” He came close 
to the mark, since much of the difficulty 
revolves around the elimination of a 
poison which retards progress and which 
cannot be eliminated merely by pious 
hopes or that damnable proposition 
that we must “give the people what 
they want.” We need not labor the 
point as to where that poison lies, nor 
should we become discouraged because 
it will always be with us, in large or 
small measure. Let us always concen- 
trate on the positive and continue to 
offer encouragement to those who put 
their trust in ideals and quality. Any 
assistance from our friends that will 
help us find all those interested in our 
aims and work will be deeply appre- 
ciated. 


A quotation... 

‘Culture is one of the products to be 
expected of social life; as a part of social 
life, it should be brought about by pre- 
cisely those things that are most con- 
ducive to the perfection of social life. As 
the social life improves so the deeper and 
greater should be the culture it pro- 
duces. Yet, if we ask what are the things 
that are most conducive to the perfec- 
tion of society, our only answer can be, 
the virtues: justice, religion, piety, ob- 
servance, gratitude, truth, friendliness, 
liberality, and the gift of piety. Culture 
and the virtues, then, are not to be 
separated. 

“The significance of this truth can 
hardly be overestimated. Obviously it 
means that culture is not something to 
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be found in the books that have been 
read, the plays that have been mastered, 
or the tastes that have been acquired. 
All of these are more or less superficial 
indications of an intense social life, past 
or present; but they are superficial and 
they are merely indications. They can 
be, and in fact have been, cut off from 
the deep roots and living sources of 
social perfection from which, originally, 
they spring. Jt is possible to have an entirely 
artificial culture, an inherited culture, for 


HE questions raised by the words: 

The Catholic Church and liturgical art 
are as numerous as the heads of the 
mythical hydra, and it is truly a 
herculean task for anyone interested in 
this field to try to cope with the subject. 
The most obvious questions raised by 
the title of my lecture are: what do we 
intend to include into the realm of art? 
In which way do religious and liturgical 
arts differ? Is the word Jzturgical a 
determinant of style or just of purpose? 
How long has there been an art that 
could be called liturgical? And what 
is meant in this case by the term 
“Catholic Church?” Pronouncements 
of supreme authority? Attitudes of an 
élite or of the majority of Catholic 
people? The subject also could be 
understood as a history of Christian 
art, or at least that part of it which 
we would call liturgical. In other 
words, one lecture can only whet your 
appetite to partake of more, but could 
never presume to satisfy your hungry 
minds. I wish to make it clear that 
I am not a man who came here out of 
the dim reaches of the Far West to 
give you final solutions. As a matter 
of fact, I came here with the opposite, 
rather mischievous intention to disturb 
you and to make you aware of the 
fact that, at close range, this is a com- 
plex problem, not an easy one. 

I think I am not misinterpreting the 
Eric Gill school of thought when I 
say that it defined as art, objectively 
seen, all things “‘well made” from the 
statuary of the Parthenon to a street 
cleaning job done well. And ‘“‘well 
made” meant done with skill and 


instance, which has no relation to the age in 
which a man lives. But of course such a 
culture is decadent [italics ours]. 

“Tt is a far cry from that living culture 
which explains the French peasant’s 
contagious pleasure and proud welcome 
of a stranger to his evening repast of 
bread, wine, and cheese or the protec- 
tive strength in which the voyager is 
enveloped as the Irish peasant, with one 
and the same gesture, throws open the 
door of his cottage and the door of his 
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love, with full attention to the material 
used, the purpose made for, and a 
clear conception of the idea of the 
thing to be made. This Gillian concept 
of art was offered with great emphasis 
at a time when art, with a capital A, 
meant the so-called fine arts only and 
meant objects painted, carved, wrought, 
or composed of musical notes for leisure, 
for after-work enjoyment, for museums, 
the homes of the rich and _ public 
buildings, including churches. Such a 
conception of art executed by bo- 
hemians with a claim to fitful inspiration 
and patronised by an élite of intellect 
or material wealth, was regarded as 
un-serious by Eric Gill. It reeked of 
the bourgeois. It reserved the finer 
things of the mind and hand to an 
exclusive few and left the people and 
their toys, their tools and their utensils 
to a horrid commercialism which pro- 
duced oleographs, period style railroad 
stations, and inkwells in the shape of 
a saint whose halo could be tilted back 
as a lid. This claim of Gill, apparently 
based on the tradition of true and 
simple craftsmanship, was really a part 
of the social protest which he himself 
continuously voiced in letters to the 
editor and pamphlets. The distributist 
movement in Britain, the Catholic Worker 
in our country, and our liturgical and 
vernacular movement are all part of 
this world wide broadening participa- 
tion in the physical and _ intellectual 
goods of this world, of which we have 
seen such contradictory statements as 
Papal encyclicals on one side and 
Marxism on the other, demo-totali- 
tarian dictatorships in Europe and 


heart. An artificial culture is separated 
from the life of a society and is as 
ghastly a thing as the theatrical make-up 
seen in bright sunlight. Just as the per- 
fection of social life is rooted in the per- 
fection of virtue, so also the truest cul- 
ture is something that need not be 
coaxed along in a kind of social hot- 
house. It is the inescapable product of a 
man, a virtuous man, living in society.” 
The author: Walter Farrell, O.P. The 
book: A Companion to the Summa. 111. 


South America and the growing revolt 
from the thirteen colonies in 1772 over 
the revolutions of Bolivar and San 
Martin to the present unrest in Africa 
and around the Indian Ocean. The 
cause of Gill and his followers is there 
deeply bound up with that apparently 
irresistible urge of mankind which began 
in Judea and Greece, found its divine 
approval in Jesus Christ, and has not 
yet found its end, but has never been 
stopped, either by setbacks or reac- 
tionary onslaughts, either by dis- 
tortions as in Mohammed or Marx, 
or by self-defeating sudden bursts which 
like floods drown and engulf instead 
of irrigating. 

The very changes of styles in history 
and time — from the cave paintings in 
Cantabria to Picasso—and space — 
from Polynesian wood carvings around 
the world to Mexican and Peruvian 
stone and clay work — show us that 
the. arts are deeply bound up with 
man’s development, his soil, his faith, 
his social and economic conditions. 
We can, however, find that Gill’s defini- 
tion applies to all known arts and 
crafts, without accounting for some 
imponderable quality that stamps a 
work of true genius. The frieze of the 
Parthenon, the south portal of Chartres 
Cathedral and its ‘‘belle verriére,’’ Mi- 
chelangelo’s Sistine murals, Shakes- 
peare’s Sonnets and Mozart’s Magic 
Flute are not just things that are “well 


* Text of lecture delivered at Saint Thomas 
College, Saint Paul, Minnesota, on Novem- 
ber 11, 1952 (Archbishop Ireland Memorial 
Lectures); also at the Saint Paul Seminary 
and Saint Catherine College. 
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made,” although they are indeed well 
made or they would not be classified 
as art, but they are more. We all know 
that even Saint Thomas’s definition 
of beauty “quod visum placet’’ is correct, 
but by no means adequate. It would 
be adequate to say that “‘beauty is 
that which seen pleases,” if the one 
who sees were God and He were also 
the one who were pleased. But Mrs 
Kelly or Mrs Svenson looks at her 
Barclay Street madonna and is pleased 
and then looks at Eric Gill’s book 
illustrations of the Song of Solomon and 
is not pleased at all. We all remember 
the screeching voice of a departed 
contemporary who won the applause 
of more than his own followers when 
he pontificated on degenerate, modern 
art. He had looked at Barlach, Picasso, 
Rouault, and Kandinski and ‘‘was he 
ever displeased.’’ Further evidence is 
provided by the violent and acrimonious 
debate over the crucifix of Assy, the 
mosaic at Audincourt, and the murals 
in the chapel of Vence now in its second 
year in France. 

In the end we are left again to 
ourselves, because neither definition 
is foolproof, although the application 
of the four causes will eliminate some 
of the worst, but not decide which is 
the best. 


Nor are the people who hold en- 
cyclicals and papal pronouncements 
with an angry thrust before our faces 
too much help, because these documents 
are never as definite as the zealots on 
either side try to make them. The much 
quoted Mediator Dei for instance is 
far more tolerant than some of us. 
In modern Church music it only forbids 
“extraordinary and unusual effects,” 
but does not say what is meant by this. 
In our average parish a _ well-sung 
Gregorian proper of the Mass may 
be as unusual an effect and as extraor- 
dinary as the tone quality of a Mass 
_by Stravinsky or, if there were one, by 
Benjamin Britten. In the following 
paragraphs, which, by the way, dis- 
tinguish between art and the fine arts, 
a plea is made for the admission of 
modern art into churches, excluding 
extreme realism and excessive sym- 
bolism, in other words extreme and 
excessive things. The document also 
demands consideration of those for 
whom the work is produced and, 
again, condemns extremism, this time 
‘individualism in which the artist has 
exclusively listened to his inspiration. 
It bans “distortion and perversion of 
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true art” and open shock to Christian 
‘taste, modesty, devotion, and true 
religious sense.”’ All these words allow 
of various interpretation, as even Ma- 
tisse or Germaine Richier, whose cruci- 
fix was the outraged talk of the pious 
of France, would themselves admit a 
certain ‘“‘distortion’”’ of natural forms, 
but never a distortion and perversion 
of art. There is no doubt that the 
mosaics of Ravenna, the tympanum 
of Moissac, the statues of Chartres, 
El Greco’s Burial of the Count Orgaz 
contain distortions, while some of 
our vilest Barclay Street and insipid 
“Saint Sulpice’” repository art is ana- 
tomically correct under its slick surface 
of plaster. The nude, adult Christ in 
the Arian baptistery of Ravenna and 
the nursing Madonnas of the quat- 
trocento never seem to have offended 
the pious, while the great Michelangelo 
was so peeved by a critic who called 
his Last Judgment in the Sistine Chapel 
more worthy of a bathroom than a 
house of God that the master gave 
one of the devils his face. However, 
after his death the popes gave in to 
this criticism of the great master by 
having the main figures draped, awk- 
wardly and otherwise. 

Physical distortions of the object 
painted are, as history shows, not 
distortions or perversions of art, while 
physical and anatomical correctness 
in no way guarantee the superiority of 
the work of art as such. If the retina 
of the eye were the sole master of 
creation, it would be in hopeless compe- 
tition with any Leica or Kodak. What 
the retina of the eye passively receives 
it transmits to the brain and thus to 
the mind, and it is therefore but an 
instrument, just as is the hand. A 
skilled eye and a skilled hand are 
necessary tools of the master — the 
creative not the imitative mind. 

It is here in the mind that the 
damage or the greatness originate. 

Therefore an artist who sees and 
hears the unnoticeable, the subtle 
groundswells and overtones of his age, 
whose subconscious is more sensitive 
than that of others, expresses in his art 
what his contemporaries, subject to a 
lag of perception, do not yet see. The 
strange coincidence of styles and his- 
torical epochs should make us all more 
cautious and prudent in our judgment 
of contemporary art. We can relate 
mosaics to the age of Byzance; the 
sculptures of Chartres to the society 
of their day and its sociology; and the 
renaissance to all manner of things 


like the new humanism, the rising 
bourgeois society and this — wordliness; 
the grandeur of baroque art to counter- 
reformation, absolutism, and rational- 
ism, but when the artist of our day 
responds to the seismic waves beneath 
the surface, we dismiss him as per- 
verted, instead of looking at him as a 
barometer to guide us in our plans 
and methods in all fields. Even the 
Gillians who cut the Gordian knot by 
a simplistic definition of art —a well 
made thing — practise distortions and 
show a style which defies rationalisation, 
but seems to please our young. It seems 
obvious to me that you can’t play two 
instruments together that are out of 
tune with each other: a generation that 
has lost its secure moorings in all fields 
cannot give resonance to an art that 
reflects stable, bourgeois security. 


‘THE papal document Mediator Dez 
quotes Pius x1: “The fine arts are 
really in conformity with religion, when 
as noblest handmaids they are at the 
service of divine worship,’ which 
stripped of its pontifical style means 
that the fine arts’ purpose is to serve 
worship. In this context it is clear 
that the document speaks of the liturgy 
of the Church and therefore of art 
connected with liturgy — music for 
liturgical worship, architecture, and 
furnishing of churches—not of all 
arts. Not only does this leave out all 
art for other realms, which it is needless 
to say, but it leaves out the wide 
province of religious art which is not 
destined for public worship, just as 
there are prayers which are so personal 
and subjective that they cannot be 
used in public. This possibility is often 
forgotten. I treasure two objects in 
my home, a superb Moses by Jean 
Charlot and a crucifix by George 
Kratina. Both are of great religious 
significance and fine pieces of work- 
manship, true intuitions of their subject, 
but it would never enter my head to 
use them as “liturgical art,” that is as 
handmaids of divine worship. They 
are so “advanced” that one in its 
singularity of experience would never 
be fully comprehended by the average 
worshipper, while the crucifix might 
appeal to the next generation, if it has 
any youthful urge left in itself. 

The papal definition sweeps out the 
rubbish of one very common misunder- 
standing, fostered by salesmen, half- 
instructed teachers, and superficial mag- 
azines, that there is a “liturgical style.” 
The abuse of the word “liturgical” has 
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become so widespread that the leaders 
of the liturgical movement in this 
country fear it like poison ivy and, 
knowing what they are talking about, 
but also knowing how loudly it is 
being used by the ignorant and half- 
informed, have come to a gentleman’s 
agreement not to use it at all unless 
they speak or write about the very 
liturgy — which they prefer to call 
worship for the same reason. 

In the sixteenth century the technique 
of deep-freezing perishable goods was 
anticipated by the Church: she deep- 
froze her liturgy to preserve it from 
further inroads of subjectivism. But 
what she deep-froze was in itself not 
the creation of one style. The core of 
it was largely of the patristic spirit and 
gave it its general plan with some 
earlier vestiges of post-apostolic creation 
left in it. Then came the expansive, 
meditative, aristotelian, subjective, and 
anthropocentric waves of mediaeval 
floods of later piety. It deposited its 
products in some places and eroded in 
others what the previous ages had built. 
Even the cautious and patient digging 
of our liturgical research has not been 
able to solve all doubts. But we can 
now recognize the grosser and coarser 
layers and we see that they are all 
the result of the ages before the great 
change in the sixteenth century, except 
for a few later feasts and masses which 
painfully resemble the synthetic period 
churches which dot the Western World 
so richly. 

There is no reason for wonderment 
then, that liturgists, and here I mean 
the real thing, men who love and really 
know the liturgy, should have been 
carried away by a true intuition, in this 
case the recognition of affinities in 
style and spirit, between Gregorian 
chant, style of word composition and 
language on one hand, and the con- 
temporaries of this theological and 
literary style: the basilica and the 
mosaic. Those with less intimate knowl- 
edge, but a general feeling for the 
mediaeval quality of that deep-frozen 
entity which our official liturgy now is, 
naturally canonized mediaeval styles 
in general as being the only true 
liturgical styles. Of course they were 
horrified by baroque, as a style that 
flourished too late to imprint its mark 
on the liturgy, which was then already 
rigid with all its pruned and corrected 
accretions. This mediaevalism of the 
lovers of the liturgy which created a 
“liturgical” style by calling for copies 
or imitations or re-creations in the vein 


of mediaeval style strangely —or is 
it strange? — coincided with the escapist 
historicism of the bourgeois age. It 
found support even in the subjective 
devotionalists in all churches. They 
either regarded, of course without ad- 
mitting this to themselves, religion as 
bound up with the past, the distant 
past preferably, or they indulged in 
snobism, or they were escapists. They 
all tacitly agreed that the present was 
so hopelessly secular that it had lost its 
“religious tongue.”’ The cat of worldli- 
ness had got it. The quaint, ivy-covered 
little church around the corner, like 
the colonial or mission style funeral 
home, became the symbol of what reli- 
gion was supposed to be, some kind of 
good, old-fashioned refuge for the tired 
modern, best expressed by the famous: 
‘Come in and rest awhile’? — which 
is, by the way an odd way of quoting 
our Lord in a summary fashion. 

Others with more sagacity saw that 
there was something strangely escapist 
in this attitude. And so we witnessed 
the flowering of a “liturgical style” 
starting with Beuronese art and bring- 
ing forth statues, tabernacles, vestments, 
and whole churches of a misconceived 
“streamlined” design which aroused 
large volumes of justified and righteous 
anger from such first class thinkers as 
Fathers Régamey and Couturier in their 
excellent quarterly Art Sacré. In their 
starched and petrified emasculated nat- 
uralism, their bloodless striving for 
liturgical symbolism, they have no vi- 
rility and never the courage of leaving 
naturalistic realism altogether alone. 
It is the same escapism only in a bashful, 
halfhearted, and girlish way. While 
the period style escapism tends to con- 
fuse popular and vulgar, this current 
flows into the land of escape on a dif- 
ferent route: principles apparently dis- 
tilled from the liturgy like its objec- 
tivity, its hieratic aloofness, produce a 
a synthetic landscape of synthetic trees, 
synthetic doves, synthetic folds of gar- 
ments, synthetic bodies and synthetic 
faces. The worst results are two: the 
absolute mediocrity of talent and skill 
engaged in this fraud and the deception 
of those who are rightly opposed to 
historicism and who realize its escapist 
character, but who don’t see the impos- 
ture perpetrated in the name of the 
liturgy and of timely modernity. 


THERE is no liturgical style. There 
are styles that have paralleled the 
changes of the Christian mind in its 
attitude toward the liturgy. There was 


one style which had a greater chance, 
because it happened to be alive when 
the same mind shaped the essentials of 
the liturgy itself. Later periods were 
less lucky, and after Trent the styles 
were out of luck altogether. 

The efforts to act in good taste, to 
concentrate on essentials, to obey the 
rubrics, to substitute good quality for 
cheapness, to free the sacred place 
from cluttering keepsakes in favor of 
quality are all to the good and help 
the liturgy. But whatever the results, 
they do not create a liturgical style. 

Every style has its danger for the 
liturgy, since the liturgy is sacramental, 
symbolical. All periods have different 
attitudes toward the sacrament, and 
when this shift in emphasis shows less 
understanding of the sacrament, the 
mystery of cult, its artists create churches 
and decorations which may do the 
sacramental world of the liturgy an 
injustice. 

Let us take a few examples. 

First there is the sanctuary of the 
basilica, covered with magnificent mo- 
saics showing the second coming of the 
Lord, his parousia, either by an enor- 
mous figure of the returning lord, the 
so-called pantocrator, or the empty 
throne of “‘readied judgment,” the he- 
toimasia or etimasy, with jewelled cross 
and scroll. This decoration is a good 
handmaid of the liturgy in its fulness as 
the Eucharist although not well under- 
stood by our generation which has 
been brought up on a fractional doc- 
trine of the Eucharist as the ‘Real 
Presence” and nothing else. The old 
decoration brought out the eschatolog- 
ical character of the pasch, the forward- 
looking attitude, the readiness of the 
Lord’s Supper. But it left unsaid what 
we would want to say: the sacrificial 
character of this mystery and the in- 
dividual, personal dignity of all par- 
ticipants, their personal réle in all this, 
their perfectibility, their ‘““engagement.”’ 
We sorely miss the sweeping, eschatolog- 
ical aspects in our own art and we need 
more of it, it is true, but what is lacking 
of the personal and heart element in 
basilical art makes it also less liturgical. 
It seems unrelated to this aim, to man 
the mortal. 

Skipping the romanesque, to our re- 
gret, we next face a Gothic sanctuary 
like, let us say, Beauvais or Luebeck: 
the altar is dwarfed, the distances are 
such as to make participation in the 
liturgy almost impossible, the bold ar- 
chitecture, the quantity and quality, 
the planning and distribution of decora- 
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tions have become purposes in them- 
selves. Art has taken the place of the 
dynamic sacrament. Individual mysti- 
cism calling for isolation, for atmos- 
phere, for individual traits in Christ’s 
childhood and passion, for the show of 
emotions of love, pity, and sympathy, 
have so over-emphasized what was ne- 
glected in the basilica, that the pa- 
rousia, the triumph of the end, is nearly 
lost over the concern for individual 
salvation and personal divine union. 
Here again art has become less of a 
handmaid of sacramental, symbolical 
worship. 

The Sistine Chapel, — its sanctuary, 
—will be our last stop on this flight 
through the ages. Here we seem to have 
made the full turn, because if Michel- 
angelo’s Last Judgment is not eschato- 
logical, what is? If this painting has no 
personal, individual note, what has? 
Is there any painting so full of persons 
that are individuals, stark, naked, and 
uninhibited? Is it then not perhaps the 
most liturgical backdrop of an altar, 
combining the eschatological with the 
personal? This is an important question, 
because Michelangelo is perhaps the 
father of the baroque and, in the field 
of religious art, the very man who 
brought the element into it that proved 
to be its undoing. As to its subject mat- 
ter, this mural is a ‘‘handmaid of eu- 
charistic worship,”’ it seems. As to its — 
shall we use the awful word personalized 
— character, there should be no objec- 
tion, except that lesser men than Michel- 
angelo before and especially after him 
made a terrible mess of it, by spreading 
an ooze of emotion and pathos over it 
all which gave us, in its last feeble trick- 
les, statues, paintings, and furnishings 
that cause nausea. But there isn’t a style 
without lesser men defiling it. Is there 
then something liturgically wrong with 
this great mural? I think there is. 

There is, to begin with, its violence, 
its crashing into presence, its catas- 
_-trophic mood. That violent, muscular, 
and angry Christ, the cowering, fright- 
ened mother, the terrified pleading 
Peter, the swirl of the damned tumbling 
into hell have such a stark realism that 
there is a discord of tones and keys, 
between the subtle symbolism of Bread, 
Wine, and Word on one hand and 
thunderous image and pictorial realism, 
or even naturalism, on the other. Of 
course, even this naturalism and real- 
ism is supernatural and really a symbol 
of spiritual reality. But this michel- 
angelesque rendering of the symbol is a 
partial one: the one of the terror of the 


Judge — a true, but yet partial aspect 
—and this is at the expense of His 
victory, His peace, His serenity, His 
glory. The symbolism of the last judg- 
ment and even its gospel versions is on a 
level different from the institutional, 
liturgical symbol of the sacrament. 
Again, while it would be an exaggera- 
tion to call this mural, and with it all 
renaissance painting, un-liturgical, we 
ought to be able now to see that this 
style is also not “the” liturgical style. 

The Pantocratores of Cefalu and 
Mount Athos, the passions of the Gothic 
sanctuaries, and the great paintings of 
renaissance retables and murals are 
all more or less liturgical, as they are also 
more or less good as paintings or mosaics 
or sculptures. They are stages on the 
way. Van Eyck’s Ghent altar or Griine- 
wald’s Colmar altar are not the last 
word in liturgical art, although they 
may well be the last word in painting. 
This should warn us in our own day. 
If there are no masters of their crafts, 
we may be better off without figurative 
art in the sanctuary. Don’t let us forget 
that an empty wall carries a strong sym- 
bolism, because silence too has its place 
in worship. 


Mu cH will also depend on our un- 
derstanding of the term “Catholic 
Church” when we speak of her attitude 
toward liturgical art, the servant of the 
liturgy. It may mean the Church as a 
teaching body, speaking through her 
official spokesman, the Holy Father, 
through his appointed ordinary office 
for these affairs, or through the bishops. 
The encyclical Mediator Det and the 
synodal legislation of the different bish- 
ops are cases in point. It may mean 
the experts in the Church, an élite of 
trained Catholics, who are able to judge 
by virtue of their talent as artists, or 
their training in art, theology, and law. 
And finally it may mean the vast body 
of clergy and laity who are the con- 
sumers and users of this art. 

As far as I can see, the authorities 
were never swayed more than humanly 
understandable in favor of one or the 
other art. If they sometimes seem to be 
too lenient with Barclay Street and 
Place St.—Sulpice or apt to judge art 
from a late baroque vantage point, we 
must bear in mind that authority is 
never a vanguard but bears the sword 
to restrain. After all Italy and France 
are not the only Catholic countries: 
there is Spain, South America, Ireland, 
Canada, and the United States. Be- 
tween them there are time lags and dif- 


ferences of tradition. As long as litur- 
gical art remains liturgical, that is serves 
communal, public, and symbolical wor- 
ship, it may do so according to the cul- 
tural level of the place and epoch. The 
raised eyebrows of the older generation 
in one place may well correspond to 
smug smiles of achievement in another. 
A generation that is conscious of the sub 
and unconscious, whose social forms 
and patterns are in transition, which 
is aware of a departure and a more dy- 
namic than institutional Christianity, 
may well feel that Matisse, Barlach, 
Epstein, and Sister Thomasita create 
the symbols that serve the liturgy to 
their satisfaction. 

To hit the right middle between 
highbrow, élite, and popular art is the 
greatest of all problems. Nobody will 
be able to convince me that mosa- 
ics, gothic and romanesque sculptures, 
Griinewald and El Greco were fully 
understood or even appreciated by the 
devout Toms, Dicks, Harries, and Janes 
of their day. Not even “The Oxbow 
Incident” or the “Bicycle Thief’ are. 
I myself have, on the other hand, never 
been able to see where Chambers’s 
Christ, the Lourdes and Fatima ma- 
donnas, or Bertha Hummels’s cute little 
dolls are ‘“handmaids” of worship or 
beautiful. You can lower your stand- 
ards in speaking to the people in art as 
in other fields so that you arouse their 
emotions and make them accept your 
message, even if it is thin and watery, 
not babe’s milk, but something diluted, 
but do we want quick, visible, and 
ephemeral success? Religion is not poli- 
tics and not salesmanship. High stand- 
ards, appeals to the mature in man may 
be unwise in the political or business 
world, but I feel that faith, coming 
from God, would suffer badly if we 
treated it as a mere product of human 
skill and industry. 


Woodcut by Philip Lae 
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NE OF the threads that bind the 
epochs of my life, otherwise con- 
trasting or disparate, is a love of the 
liturgical arts. Kept as a rule in enforced 
idleness, this love proved creative, if 
hardly lucrative, when chance and 
commissioned works allowed, that were 
few and far between. 

It is only justice that I should under- 
line the boon of having lived my 
youth in France, the birthplace of 
cathedrals, not only in cliché, but in 
truth. Perhaps Notre-Dame de Poissy, 
our summer parish, associated with 
Saint Louis and his mother, Queen 
Blanche, taught me the dignity of 
church art more even than had books, 
however early and assiduously I courted 
them. Its stones had long ago lost their 
veneer of polychromy and, weather- 
eroded on the outside, inside were 
equally weathered by the feet, knees, 
and candle-flames of generations of 
parishioners. There it stood, a lesson 
in the respect of the material used, in 
the dignity of concept, and — so loyal 
was each detail to the aims and modali- 
ties of the century that had created it — 
in contemporaneity. 

As instructive as cathedrals were 
the small country chapels and outdoor 
shrines, especially those of Brittany. 
At Breton pilgrimages, such as that of 
Notre-Dame de la Clarté—as the 
pious folks in blue blouses, the girls in 
white coiffes, streamed candle in hand 
by a road calvary — this active rela- 
tionship between a functional art and 
the live folk who enjoyed it raised a 
question that even the Louvre had 
failed to raise. 

Ca 1916, a group of Parisian adoles- 
cents used to gather in a crypt, under 
the name of ‘“Guilde Notre-Dame.” 
Besides our Catholicism, we had in 
common a vocation to graft the fine 
arts onto the sturdy stem of the applied 
arts; also ours was a desire to take 
contemporary art out of the category 
of studio experiment and to restore 
it to its full dignity as the servant of 
theology and, incidentally, of architec- 
ture. 

Our World War, the first, was raging 
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outside, and managed somehow, even 
minus an atom bomb, to be thoroughly 
awesome. It would eventually suck 
into its maelstrom all young men and we 
knew our turn to be at hand. This 
martial accompaniment to a brand of 
piety as green as it was intense com- 
municated to our plastic expression a 
kind of desperate urgency. We met 
regularly for Mass and communion, 
and to give or hear lectures, egged on 
by a very practical nun charged by 
her order with our organization, and 
soothed and restrained if need be by a 
Jesuit priest whom we converted to 
aestheticism: to our pride, adopting 
gloves with flaring cuffs and a cape 
that he negligently threw over one 
shoulder, Father soon acquired a muske- 
teer cast. 

Given our specialized vocation that 
ran against the trend of the day, the 
older artists whom we could approach 
reverently were few. Maurice Denis 
had played a rdle in the symbolist 
movement as a painter, and an even 
more substantial one as a critic. He 
had done, or was then finishing, large 
mural decorations, some lay, like the 
dome of the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées, others religious. He was kind 
enough to come and talk to us of his 
concept of liturgical art, of his anger at 
the lying make-believe to be commonly 
found in churches: fake marbles, as- 
sumed gold leaf, and, worst of all, 
photographic renderings. At the annual 
Salons he exhibited, or so it seems to me 
now, mostly Annunciations, in a palette 
of mauves and pinks that well fitted 
the mood of the puppet-like figures, 
hands thrown outward in childish ec- 
stasy, with mouths that prayer opened 
in O’s suggestive of an invisible lollypop. 
How vividly could a Frenchman re- 
member, looking at a Denis, the Corpus 
Christi processions of his childhood 
when, dolled up with motherly care 
in white satin and lace, he felt proud 
to carry a basket full of rose petals to 
be strewn on the passage of the Host. 


ONCE, when an artillerist on leave, 
I went to visit Denis in Saint Germain, 


where he managed both to paint and 
to raise a large family. He had just 
been made an Officer of the Legion of 
Honor and wore its ribbon at his lapel, 
with yet another coat with yet another 
ribbon casually thrown over his shoul- 
ders. In his studio, the Annunciation 


in course proved less exciting than — 


preceding ones seen at exhibitions, 
perhaps because the taste of war just 
experienced marred for me the affinities 
between pale pinks and blues that the 
Master managed so well. On_ that 
occasion, the last that I was to see 
Denis, I felt a little disappointed in 
the man and the work, unjustly so, as 
adolescents will measure against their 


own fierce untried standards those of — 


older men, somewhat rounded at the 
edges by usage. 

Another of our models was Georges 
Desvalliéres, then famous for a ‘‘Sacred 
Heart in a Bomb-burst”? painted in 
memory of his son, killed in the war. 
I still feel the impact of the work as 
I felt it then: liquid reds and deep 
ultramarines bleeding through a scrib- 
bled mesh of black lines suggested 
that the roots of Desvalliéres’ art fed 
on the same earth where Chartres 
stood. His style, bold as any I had yet 
seen, hinted at a way out of the cloying 
innuendoes of symbolism. 

My preferred master was Marcel 
Lenoir, partly because his name re- 
minded me of Bloy’s Marchenoir, one 
of my heroes, partly because Lenoir 
was one of the few men of his generation 
to practice and to understand true 
fresco. He had a loving understanding 
of perspective that, at his best, com- 
pared with the straightforward com- 
plexity of Uccello. Repeatedly, and 
very much against the grain of his 
generation, Lenoir tackled liturgical 
subject matter, disused forms such as 
the polyptich, disused ideals, such as 
a nobility in the treatment of the 
human form so insistent that some 
called it stereotyped. At one Salon, 
Lenoir, despairing of ever receiving a 
bona-fide mural commission, carted 
in, rigged on wheels, a brick wall 
that he had built single-handed, then 
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plastered and frescoed. I learned from 
him to love above other media the 
tactile feel, mat surface, and limited 
palette of true fresco. 

My own work as a guildsman was 
mostly in sculpture, carved directly 
in wood and painted. I proudly brought 
samples of my carvings to Dom Besse, 
the rotund Benedictine, active in the li- 
turgical revival. Looking at the roughly 
hewn panels, he guessed shrewdly that 
I was of Breton stock, which pleased me 
all the more as there was not a grain 
of truth in it. 

After the war, I remained two years 
in Germany with the troops of occupa- 
tion. So thoroughly scattered by then 
were the members of our guild that 
I do not know how it all ended. I would 
visit when on leave the workshop where 
Marguerite Huré did stained glass, 
and did it beautifully. In Germany, 
as we slowly road horseback along the 
Rhine, bivouacking all the way from 
Mannheim to Cologne, I started work 
on my first way of the cross. The sta- 
tions were large woodcuts on pearwood, 
cut in part with hammer and chisel, 
and closer in technique to carving than 
to engraving. 

Demobilized, my first mural com- 
mission proved a failure. It was to be 
a frieze running on both sides of the 
nave of a newly built suburban church. 


~Between the start of the preparatory 


work and the completion of the gouaches 
to scale, the priest in charge changed 
his mind. He said so in a curt note, 
declining even to look at the sketches. 
Germany shook my faith in order, 
in this order @ /a Poussin that, in 
France, I considered essential to art. 
The mediaeval Cologne Masters raised 
the query in terms of good taste that, 
up to then, I pictured as the orderly 
perspectives of Versailles. Their Teu- 
tonic double-chinned Madonnas that 
dwelt in rose arbors where roses and 
angels, equally fat and dimpled, grew 
like cabbages or gambolled like puppies, 
were in the worst of taste — and also 
they were beautiful. In Colmar, the 
Griinewalds constituted an apotheosis 


of the demonic that, in France, I had 
‘plainly dismissed as devilish. It was 
great art based on unrest, from the 
‘rabidly gnarled outlines to the willful 
-assonances of color-chords. I began to 
experience the kind of intellectual quar- 


tering that became my lot as a displaced 
person, partaking of one culture after 
another. It was little comfort to think 
of El Greco, split between Byzantium, 
Titian, and Torquemada. I understood 


j 


then how wise a policy it is for the 
Frenchman to stay at home and to 
ignore geography. 


MEXICO increased this feeling of 
doubt. In 1920, it was emerging un- 
certainly from violent revolution into 
some kind of topsy-turvy order, with 
the underdog cast as the upper-dog. 
Even attempts at reconstruction were 
marked with violence. The politicos 
just risen to power, especially the 
Secretary of Education, José Vascon- 
celos, took delight in turning over 
to a handful of untried muralists — 
thought by some to be cruel pranksters 
—the walls of ancient palaces or 
churches, with their noble domes, grace- 
ful arcades, and airy patios. It is there 
that, working elbow to elbow with men 
whose ideals and actions were far from 
pious, I realized one of my early long- 
ings, that of uniting painting with 
architecture. 

In the buildings that we started to 
decorate, ancient murals stood as a 
lesson as well as a challenge. On the 
walls of the Preparatoria School, where 
Rivera, Orozco, Siqueiros, and others, 
including myself, painted our first 
murals, could be admired the decora- 
tions signed in 1760 by our great 
predecessor, Antonio Vallejo. Arched 
to fit the vaulted ceiling of what had 
been the sacristy of the school chapel, 
scalloped to make way for doors and 
sculptured lintels, optically conceived 
to answer their unusually high position, 
these oil paintings on canvas were 
indeed true murals. The zest with 
which the rococo master spattered his 
earth and his heavens with smiling 
saints, and ushered in with mincing 
ballet steps the seven Archangels in 
silvery armors and plumed helmets, 
was a climax of mural craft. Moreover 
the content of his work remained a true 
witness to these past centuries when 
Mexico constituted a near theocracy. 

So deep were the roots of modern 
Mexican art in its colonial past that 
my new friends, despite avowed Marxist 
aims, could hardly conceive at first 
of an art that was not religious. Patro- 
nized by a government still licking 
its chaps from a meal of bourgeois, 
freely conceived by men certainly more 
aware of the world order proposed by 
Marx than of that sponsored by Saint 
Thomas, and painted in the midst 
of what amounted to an official per- 
secution of the Church, astonishing 
examples of Catholic art came into 
being: Rivera’s first venture was ‘“‘Crea- 


tion,” showing the Trinity flanked by 
personified theological and cardinal 
virtues. De la Cueva frescoed “The 
Planting of the Cross in the New 
World,” faced by Revueltas’s ““Apotheo- 
sis of the Virgin of Guadalupe.” Orozco, 
the good anarchist, embarked on a set 
of frescoes to the glory of Saint Francis. 
Siqueiros, in allusion to Christopher 
Columbus, limned a Saint Christopher. 

Of these men, Orozco was the one 
to realize the unusualness of the posi- 
tion. His published apology, in its 
simplicity, goes deeper than questions 
of tradition, deeper even than the right 
of the artist to be hors de lut-méme — 
out of self — in the grip of inspiration. 
‘All art is religious. Even if a painter 
choses to paint an anti-religious theme, 
if the result is art at all it will be reli- 
gious at the core.” This felt conviction 
guided Orozco further away from the 
early journalistic anti-clerical cartoons 
of the 1910’s, toward subject matter 
more naturally in harmony with the 
core of his art. In his last period he 
painted martyrdoms — several versions 
of the stoning of Saint Stephen — Gol- 
gothas, and the apocalyptic decoration 
of the Church of Jesus, unfinished at 
his death. 

Never acknowledged in words, unless 
it be in articulo mortis, this unintended 
conversion proves, by its splendid fruits, 
how close great art comes to functioning 
as a sacramental. This thought should 
shake us off the kind of pharisaical 
conceit that is the usual vice of obviously 
good men, such as I was and I had 
known in the days and ways of our 
French guild. As Gill, in his auto- 
biography, remarked of his companions 
in the arts and craft circles, “They 
are really like that; they’re terribly 
strait-laced and prim. ... You can 
see the boys don’t drink; you can see 
they’re not on speaking terms with the 
devil.’ In Mexico, it was Christ’s 
choice to blow the breath of great 
religious expression in the nostrils of 
men who, indeed, were not professional 
do-gooders. 

In Mexico, my own contribution 
to liturgical arts remained modest. 
French Marist fathers, who knew me as 
a member of the Catholic Youth, 
asked me to decorate the chapel of 
the school they had built. Nuns were 
in charge of the lower grades and of 
the care of the altar, and they stood 
firm in their determination that the 
mural be to their taste. Perhaps an 
atom of the epic spirit of our first 
frescoes sneaked unbidden into this 
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new mural, as it failed to meet their 
timorous requirements. The theme was 
simple: around the niche that already 
housed the plaster statue of our Lady 
of Lourdes, I painted the grotto and 
its meagre vegetation. This could hardly 
be motive for reproach, but as the two 
angels in prayer on both sides of Our 
Lady took shape, suggestions fell, thick 
as hail and wrong as sin: ‘“You should 
know that angels are aristocratic; these 
look plebeian.” ‘“‘Paint just cherubs 
with pink cheeks in a blue sky with 
white clouds floating around.” One 
good nun suggested as models cutouts 
meant to hang on Christmas trees; 
another amorously sketched in colored 
pencils a “correct”? cherub’s head for 
my edification. I suppose all the sisters 
went to confession on the same day 
and were all of an obedient cast, for, 
as suddenly as it had started, the hail 
of open counsels and articulate reproofs 
stopped. It was replaced by a kind of 
war of nerves, sisters trooping in and 
out of the chapel as the angels took 
color and shape, seized with stage 
giggles timed and sized to reach me 
at work up on my scaffold. 

Once the work finished and _ the 
scaffold removed, there was a genuine 
change of heart. At evening prayers 
strange lights were seen to hover over 
my once maligned angels. I became 
quickly reconciled to the thought of 
having painted a miraculous picture, 
and flattered to have God side with me 
in this quarrel concerned with the 
liturgical arts; but, in the end, it turned 
out that the wall was not quite flat 
and the pigments not quite mat. Can- 
dlelight did the rest. 

I can speak of that mural as I please. 
To-day, the chapel has been trans- 
formed into a two-story building, with 
a refectory downstairs and a social 
hall above it. Nothing remains of my 
Mexican masterpiece. 


IN FRANCE, Brittany had its quiet 
and forceful say, heard over the noise 
of more advertised doings in Paris. 
In Mexico, though the muralists scan- 
dalized the citizens of Mexico City, 
the countryside ignored them, wherein 
folk were, as usual, busy producing 
folk art. Much of it was liturgical art. 
Up to then, taking after the theories 
of Maurice Denis, I postulated the 
abomination of photographic realism 
in religious statues, yet these abhorred 
productions were but colored plaster. 
In Mexico, the folks who carve statues 
for country chapels carry realism much 


further: made of light wood or of 
corncob paste, Mexican ‘bultos are ges- 
soed, lacquered, and polychromed, with 
eyelashes and wigs of human hair, 
teeth and ribs of actual bone. Some, 
puppet-like, display movable limbs; 
jaws open and eyes roll in their sockets 
at the tug of a string. They are dressed 
in linen, damask, or velvet, berib- 
boned, with their feet shod in silver 
sandals. If the parish can afford it, our 
Lady will own a whole wardrobe to 
match the seasons and the liturgy. 
Besides such practices, Barclay Street 
merchandise sheds its naturalism and 
acquires style. Why is it, then, that 
the atmosphere of Mexican country 
churches and pilgrimage shrines is 
lyrical, mystical, and conducive to 
prayer in a way that many a modern 
church, obeying all the rules of good 
art and good taste, fails to convey? 

Come to New York, for a while I 
felt uprooted and, not knowing what 
to make of the city all around, under, 
and over me, worked with the memory 
of things I had known rather than with 
the present, noisily rushing and honking 
outside my one and a half room apart- 
ment on Fifty-Seventh Street. Paul 
Claudel, the poet, then French Am- 
bassador to the United States, would 
at times come and console me: he had 
a plan for a cathedral to be built near 
Chicago, the biggest ever. It was to 
be a wall-less, sunken amphitheater 
roofed with a dome to dwarf all existing 
domes, entirely frescoed on the inside. 
The plan went as far as a discussion 
with the architect, Antonin Raymond, 
of the technical problems involved. 
I felt less qualms than he did on my 
behalf, and, as a precedent in gigantism, 
reminded him that Michelangelo had 
taken only four years to paint the 
Sistine ceiling. His reply was factual: 
the surface of the proposed dome was 
a hundred times greater than that of 
the Sistine ceiling. I argued weakly 
that my style admitted of more speed 
than that of Michelangelo, being un- 
encumbered by the rendering of mus- 
cles, but that evening, nevertheless, 
I prayed for the first time for a long, 
long life. 

In my room on Fifty-seventh Street, I 
painted in oils a whole way of the 
cross, twenty years after the first. It 
was done in a vacuum, so to speak, 
that is detached from actual architec- 
tural considerations. For its exhibition, 
Father Couturier, then relatively un- 
known outside the circle of his Parisian 
friends, wrote the foreword to the 


catalogue. In it, he underlined the fact 
that there is not one kind of religious 
art but a hundred kinds; he also had 
nice things to say about me, but all 
through his stay on this continent one 
felt his impatience at finding himself 
away from France . . . and Braque, 
and Matisse. 

In Peapack, New Jersey, I decorated 
the Church of Saint Brigid. Mrs Suyd- 
ham Cutting had it built, and commis- 
sioned Elsa Schmid to do the altar 
frontal and the way of the cross in 
the direct manner and with the respect 
of her mosaic material that marks all 
of her work. It was Elsa who suggested 
me for the decoration of the apsidal — 
walls. 

I was ill-informed of things Irish, 
even though I once watched a Saint 
Patrick parade prance as it went by 
the New York cathedral, and more than 
once wondered, as ‘“‘the little green 
island” popped up in sermons, both 
in turn and out of turn. It was a pleasant 
surprise to meet Saint Brigid, a sturdy 
peasant Saint who brewed the best — 
beer and produced the best cheese, 
and performed miracles by throwing 
her bathwater from its wooden bucket 
on the queue of cripples waiting every 
day for this holy ministration. In the 
one poem we have from her hand, she 
invites the Trinity to come and visit 
her as the Three Persons did Abraham, 
and, as an inducement, promises to 
serve Them with a mountain of cheese 
and a lake of beer. This was a holy 
saint indeed, and I sketched with 
enthusiasm. Alas, the walls were not © 
as vast as the ideas: beer-making was 
eventually eliminated, but cheese-mak- 
ing got its due. Angels function as 
milk maids, separate the curd from 
the whey, while the large wheels of 
cheese are shelved to ripen. In another 
panel, Saint Brandon returns from one 
of his seafaring expeditions with strange 
birds and fishes for Brigid, and her 
maidens stop shearing sheep and card- 
ing wool long enough to welcome the 
holy explorer. (Illustrations page 52.) 

Helen Cutting breeds Tibetan dogs 
and, to my delight, asked but for one 
thing, that her pet dog, Cha-Chu, a 
gift of the Dalai Lama, figure in the 
picture. It was just a ball of long hair 
but provided, however tenuously, this 
relationship between people and art 
that, after my experiences in Brittany 
and in Mexico, I understood to be 
essential. 

Once, writing about Eric Gill, I 
stated somewhat flippantly: 
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Are reforms as good as they are novel? Of 
the impressionists Renoir used to say, ‘They 
boast that they paint shadows blue while 
others paint them black.” Of the portion of 
the liturgical arts movement that Gill leavened 
it may be similarly said, “They rejoice at 
having replaced in their churches the neo- 
Gothic by the pseudo-Byzantine.” 


_ As a modern artist working, when 
occasion arises, for the Church, and 
also simply as a parishioner, I wish 
that I could feel more a part of such 
a movement, that has cleansed our 
churches of so much abomination; but 
are neatness and cleanliness in the 
liturgical arts closest to Godliness? Does 
clinical functionalism solve the problem 
of establishing a loving relationship 


between the American parishioner and 
the statues and pictures he sees in his 
parish church? Such a relationship exists 
for a fact in the country churches of 
France and Mexico. 

Obviously, church art in the United 
States could not wisely follow the forms 
of church art proper to Europe or to 
Latin America. Notre-Dame de Poissy 
or El Sefior de Chalma needed cen- 
turies to accumulate ex-votos, tombs, 
mementos, local devotions, carelessly 
piled up as furniture in the old family 
attic. How can a gothic cathedral fail 
to soar upwards when it does so from 
the springboard of a romanesque crypt 
built centuries before, with blocks looted 
in turn from a pagan temple? The 


church of Chalma acquires its verti- 
cality from the fact, far from forgotten 
by its Aztec pilgrims, that its crypt, 
scooped long ago out of the live rock, 
was once a vault sacred to the awesome 
Tezozomoc, god of the caverns. 

American Gothic is an abomination 
only because it lacks such roots. In 
New York, Saint Patrick remains an 
architectural model out of a course 
of comparative architecture, unnat- 
urally served on its platform like the 
severed head of the Baptist zn disco. 

In the same way, alas, some modern 
churches also lack roots, or are rooted, 
rather than in the community they are 
built to serve, in the printer’s ink of 
architectural magazines. 
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OKYO, September 6, 1952. Called 

at Sophia University (S.J.) where 
Father Geppert, the rector, and Father 
Joseph Roggendorf showed me around 
the extensive university grounds, and 
we commented on the somewhat dispa- 
rate conglomeration of buildings — the 
result of lack of codrdination so usual 
on the campus of many of our Catholic 
institutions. Here I hope to gather 
photos from Father Hermann Heuvers, 
S.J., re Christian artists in Japan; also 
photos of some of the competition draw- 
ings for the Hiroshima church. We dis- 
cussed the question of native interpreta- 
tion of Christian art and architecture 
versus the frank acceptance of modern 
art based largely on Western norms — 
what has been called the international 
style. Those who have been in Japan 
several decades tell me that Japanese 
converts do not want anything that will 
‘remind them of their pagan past and 
consequently seem willing to accept any 
Western concoction in architecture, not 
to mention the product of the church 
goods catalogues. In some cases, to 
make matters worse, the poor missionary 
is saddled with discarded ‘“‘elements” 
from the homeland. All this can easily 
become the norm of Christian art and 
representative of the Church in such 
matters to the trusting Japanese convert. 
And yet it is totally at variance with the 
finest elements of their own indigenous 
art. I wonder why it would not be possi- 
ble to meet this problem in a more 


sensible way? While taking into con- 
sideration the convert’s desire to shed 
his pagan past in thinking and belief, 
why not lead him to accept the universal 
values inherent in his own art and infuse 
these values into a truly modern and 
living interpretation of corresponding 
universal values of the West which could 
enhance the beauty of his own style? 
In this connection I was grateful to 
Father Roggendorf for introducing me 
to an essay, “Fundamentals of Japanese 
Architecture,’ by Bruno Taut. This 
essay was published by the Society for 
International Cultura! Relations, To- 
kyo. It is the record of a lecture delivered 
by Dr Bruno Taut, on October 30, 1935, 
at the Peers’ Club. Dr Taut was born 
in K6ningsberg, Prussia. For some time 
after the first World War he was editor 
of Friihlicht, and won for himself a 
recognized leadership in the expres- 
sionist movement in architecture. From 
1921 to 1924 he was an active city en- 
gineer of Magdeburg. In 1925 he moved 
to Berlin, where he designed several 
large-scale ‘‘Siedlung’”’ buildings. In 
1935 he came to Japan, where his con- 
tributions in architecture and industrial 
arts furnished a new light for the 
Japanese. Dr Taut was the author of 
several excellent books on architecture 
and town planning. On the question 
at issue to-day, I found the following 
statements of particular interest: 


Eternal beauty no longer means to-day [1935] 


what it did only a short time ago. It does not 
mean an admonition to imitate outer appear- 
ance, or to copy with more or less virtuosity, 
but to iake the spirit of beautiful works as a model, 
and to bring present conditions to the clearest and 
most perfect form, as was done in them [italics ours]. 

But what attracted the architects (in Eng- 
land, Germany, Austria) was not the strange- 
ness of tree trunks used in tea houses in their 
natural condition. . . . Of Japan they had an 
idealized conception of cleanliness, clarity, 
simplicity, cheerfulness, and faithfulness to the 
materials of nature. . . . Japanese opinions 
about their own arts orientated themselves too 
much according to western ideas; and so, 
Japan eventually was still more violently 
affected by the carnival of styles than the West. 
When tradition broke down, standards of 
quality disappeared, and one copied the for- 
eign even though one’s traditional good taste 
rejected it—it was exotic and therefore 
interesting. 


The answer to our problem in Chris- 
tian art to-day may well be found in 
these statements by Dr Taut. I feel it is 
certainly not in the acceptance of our 
western theory of the lowest common 
denominator or the defeatist attitude 
of catering to an assumed desire of the 
parishioner for a bastard style, neither 
Japanese nor western. Such mistaken 
ideas have flooded Europe with monu- 
ments to bad taste. Let us not saddle 
the Japanese with similar monstrosities 
under the cover of our prejudices. Here 
is where the liturgy comes into the 
picture! 

In the evening I strolled through the 
Ginza district, the equivalent of our 
Broadway around Times Square. And 
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looking at the neon-lighted Japanese 
texts which seemed so striking to me in 
their abstract design, I was reminded 
of Chesterton’s remark when he was 
asked what he thought of the Times 
Square illumination: “It would be fine 
if I could not read!’ And here I was in 
that enviable position since I could not 
read what may have been ephemeral 
advertisements. 


Tokyo, September 7, 1952. Attended the 
4.30 P.M. Mass at Saint Francis Xavier’s 
on the Ginza, atop the Mitsukoshi de- 
partment store; a rather unique location 
for a parish church. There was a full 
attendance and over seventy commun- 
ions, both men and women. Nearly all 
the parishioners are Father Tibesar’s 
converts. Many non-Catholics attend 
these Masses. The privilege of celebrat- 
ing Mass in the afternoon is an extension 
of a war-time measure because of the 
inability of so many to get to Mass in 
the morning — due mainly to working 
conditions and hours. The choir singing 
was fine and Father Tibesar tells me the 
choir is self-trained and there is much 
competition among the singers for the 
post of leader — changed about every 
six months. And at the 9.30 A.M. Mass, 
plain chant is sung. If this can be done 
by convert parishioners in Tokyo, in a 
church atop a department store, it 
should be possible in many US parishes. 


Tokyo, September 8, 1952. Called at the 
office of the Society for International 
Cultural Relations to buy books on 
Japanese art and was fortunate to find a 
copy of Professor Harada’s A Glimpse of 
Japanese Ideals, now out of print and 
rather rare. Met the managing director, 
K. Kitano, who agreed to prepare an 
annotated check list of some twenty or 
thirty books on Japanese life, culture, 
and art, to appear in our issue on Japan. 

Had a little difficulty with taxi drivers 
to-day — one particularly brought me 
back several times to the place I had 
left fifteen minutes before instead of 
going to the Imperial Hotel. Those 
tourists who claim that Paris taxi driv- 
ers are reckless should ride around a bit 
in Tokyo. Traffic rules seem to be elastic, 
except the rule of twenty-five miles an 
hour which, I am assured, is enforced by 
the police. 

In the afternoon I went out to Sophia 
University to choose a few of the compe- 
tition drawings for the Hiroshima 
church to be photographed for illustra- 
tions in Lrr. Arts. ‘Then Father Freuler 
drove me around to see his buildings 


and several churches designed by Japa- 
nese architects in the style — he tells me 
—that Japanese call modern but which 
is, in reality, a particularly bad brand 
of pseudo-gothic — and pseudo .. .! 
His own buildings are in the right direc- 
tion, reminiscent perhaps of Swiss 
prototypes (which is natural since he 
studied architecture in Zurich) but 
easily adaptable to an interpretation of 
the best elements in Japanese archi- 
tecture. I arranged with him for photo- 
graphs of several of these churches and 
also of sketches of churches to be built 
in the near future. 

Then we (also Father Jerome Swee- 
ney, S.S.C.) drove to the minuscule 
studio of Miss Teresa Kimiko Koseki, 
one of the artists whose paintings were 
shown in the exhibition of sacred art in 
Rome, 1950. We chose three subjects 
which Miss Koseki will paint for me and 
which I will use in our Japanese issue. 
With Father Freuler’s help I chose 
types which represent Miss Koseki’s 
best work rather than the more Japanesy 
types preferred by tourists and GI’s. 


Kyoto, September 9, 1952. Came here from 
Tokyo with Father Tibesar. The express 
train was really express and on the dot 
at the few scheduled stops and on arrival 
in Kyoto. Second class cars are quite 
comfortable, reclining seats such as you 
find in planes, and all reserved. I was 
told that the fares for first-class accom- 
modations are prohibitive, and the 
Japanese say that “‘only fools and princes 
ride first class.”” Went on to the rectory of 
the church of Saint Francis Xavier, 
which is the cathedral of the Kyoto 
diocese and met Father William J. 
McKillop, mission superior of the Mary- 
knoll Fathers and vicar-general of the 
diocese. Father McKillop remembered 
me from a lecture I gave at Maryknoll 
some fifteen years ago. Time really 
marches on! Then Father Tibesar 
helped me find a room at the Kyoto 
Hotel, one of the many buildings used 
by the army during occupation days. It 
is a rather lonely place now, but con- 
veniently located near the church. This 
cathedral was built in the old-time 
gothic style — wood vault and columns. 
The interesting elements are the win- 
dows, imported from France but of 
simple designs which might fit in new 
churches in Japan. There is no wide 
range of colored glass in Japan or any 
tradition in stained glass craft. Here 
we may have a chance to introduce 
abstract design instead of the usual 
deadly western realism. 


Kyoto, September 10, 1952. Met Brother 
William, a Maryknoller, and one of 
those men who really help the missions 
to function by performing all kinds of 
jobs. Brother William designs and builds 
churches in this region and with the 
means at hand, does rather well. Thanks 
to him and his faithful jeep (which I 
called Bouncing Betty, not so much be- 
cause of the car as the condition of the 
roads) I saw many buildings to-day. We 
first called on Father Joseph Hunt, 
M.M., pastor of the church of Saint 
Mary of the Lake, at Otsu. This church, 
one of the few in Japanese style, was 
built before the war by Bishop Patrick 
J. Byrne. He was reported to have died 
in Korea, about five months ago. 

Then we went on to see the Mary- 
knoll retreat house at Karasaki, a group 
of small buildings connected together 
by Bishop Byrne, also before the war. 
Met there Father Constantine Burns, 
M.M., in charge of the place. Brother 
William tells me that Father Burns is 
an expert photographer. A good thing 
to know if my snapshots are a failure. 

Instead of returning to Kyoto wa the 
main highway, Brother William sug- 
gested we return by a precipitous moun- 
tain road which led up to the top where 
we had a wonderful view of the city of 
Otsu and the lake. The trip down was 
exciting as we had to pass through long 
stretches of road recently flooded by the 
rains which had left a foot and a half of 
mud. Then we returned to the northern 
part of Kyoto to see another church at 
Takano. Then to the Maryknoll Sisters’ 
convent. Three years ago they pur- 
chased the wonderful house of an im- 
poverished Japanese millionaire, the 
first such house I have seen in Japan. 
The layout and general design is of the 
type which makes many of our modern 
US houses, but the cost is prohibitive 
since the woodwork in a Japanese house 
is really in the class of high quality 
cabinet work. It is the result of a way of 
life quite different from our own. But 
the sense of openness and freedom from 
frills are things we could use to advan- 
tage. As in all homes of wealthy Japa- 
nese, there is a room in western style, 
with normal height table and chairs — 
the least beautiful in the house, but the 
Japanese find it a fresh element and 
therefore good, to them. The garden in 
this house is a gem with the Heia moun- 
tain as a backdrop. 

Later, in the hotel lobby, I met Mr 
Teramoto, who directs the destinies of 
some of the Kyoto weavers. Father 
Tibesar kindly came to my rescue dur- 
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ing the first hurdles of contact. Mr 
Teramoto was an admiral in the Im- 
perial Japanese navy, and the fortunes 
of war have left him high and dry. He 
represented to me the typical Japanese 
gentleman, but difficult for us to follow 
in all the complexities of their tradi- 
tional behavior. We made arrangements 
to meet the next day when I would visit 


one of the weaving establishments to get 


a clearer idea of the problems involved 
in their weaving of fabrics for vestments, 
etc. 


Nara-Kyoto, September 11, 1952. Again 
Brother William comes to my rescue. 
When he offered to drive me to Nara 
and show me the sights, I jumped at the 
chance to have an expert guide and one 
who spoke English. Nara is about fifty 
kilometres from Kyoto. My first intro- 
duction to the place was an incredible 
ride up a corkscrew mountain road, 
lined with deep gulleys and tall trees. 
I was glad I was in a jeep as I would 
hesitate now to trust my life to any bus 
driver, though I hear that many big 
busloads of tourists come up this moun- 
tain. From the top you get a breathless 
view of the whole valley and the city of 
Nara. On the way down we visited one 
of the largest temples in which is found 
the largest statue of Buddha in Japan. 
Then we called on Father John Hill, 


_§.M. (Australian), who is a curate of 


the church of SS. Peter and Paul, built 
in typical Japanese style by the French 


‘fathers of the Paris Foreign Missions, 


before the war. We missed meeting the 
Japanese pastor, Father John Ueda. I 
had exterior and interior photos taken 
by a local photographer as this church 
represents the extreme in the Japanese 
Christian trend in architecture —a 


trend which is slowly being replaced by 


an interpretation of modern western 
norms. 

In the afternoon Father Tibesar and 
I were invited by Mr Teramoto to visit 


_one of the Goten Guild establishments. 


The westerner would hardly realize 
what fine interiors and small gardens are 
concealed behind very modest looking 
street fronts. We were received most 
ceremoniously; were offered powdered 
tea and then saw some of the weavers 
hard at work at the looms. The product 
here is hand woven and of excellent 
quality and material. We saw many 
samples of banding from designs by 
Sister Clare, O.P., of Mission San José, 


- California; and Sister Mary of the Com- 


passion, O.P., of the Dominican Con- 
vent in Union City, New Jersey. Look- 


ing at the designs familiar to Japanese I 
felt that the chief designer, Mr Saito, 
was not at home in designing for vest- 
ments, and when I asked about this he 
admitted he did not exactly know, in 
many cases, what he was doing. One 
answer may be in abstract design for 
textiles and bandings. One of the best 
chasubles on display there was designed 
by Sister Mary of the Compassion; a 
flowery textile with a three-inch banding 
of plain green velvet. The worst were 
Roman chasubles ordered by a prelate 
in Rome. I chose a few samples which 
Mr Teramoto will send to me in New 
York so that I can discuss this problem 
of vestment design with others in the 
Society. 

Then a group photo was taken for 
the office records and a reporter from 
the Mainichi interviewed me for the 
Japanese edition. Later we were served 
a home-cooked Japanese meal — mostly 
fish and rice. Squatting on the floor was 
a bit difficult for me and the use of 
chopsticks presented a real difficulty. 
The meal went off well anyway, and we 
left at about nine o’clock, amidst further 
bows, etc. And, of course, no shoes in a 
Japanese house. 


Kyoto, September 12, 1952. Mr Teramoto 
and his assistant were waiting for me in 
the lobby of the hotel at 8.30 a.m. to 
take me to see three other establish- 
ments where the weaving and dyeing is 
done. The last was all machine work. I 
made further arrangements for photo- 
graphs and samples. In the afternoon 
Mr Teramoto organized a trip to see the 
Katsura Rikyu palace, near Kyoto. 
This is one of the summer palaces of the 
Imperial family — not used by them 
now. Normally, permission to visit the 
palace must be requested three days in 
advance, but one of Mr Teramoto’s 
assistants knew a guard at the palace 
and permission was granted without 
delay. This is one of the best of the 
simplest designs of Japanese architecture 
— simplest in the sense of perfection of 
proportion. And the gardens are all we 
hear about on Japanese consummate 
ability in the matter. Here we have the 
really open plan and each window is 
truly a picture window, planned with 
exquisite attention to detail — perhaps 
painfully so! The simple and plain 
designs contain the elements of propor- 
tion, fenestration, that might result in 
the type of church building the mission- 
aries are looking for now. The former 
archaeological Japanese-Buddhist type 
of building is out of the picture now; the 


pseudo-gothic was never good anyway. 
The only alternative to-day would 
seem to be a modern style based on the 
preference of the designer, who may 
come from an European country now 
producing good architecture. Another 
possibility might be a merger of the best 
European modern standards, allied 
with such inspiration as could come 
from a study of places like the Katsura 
Rikyu palace. In the gardens of this 
palace Mr Teramoto called my atten- 
tion to the Oribe lantern. Oribe lived 
nearly three centuries ago; he was a 
Catholic sea master, one of the Daimyo 
group. Since the Catholic faith was pro- 
hibited at that time, Oribe invented a 
stone lantern which suggested the form 
of a cross with the image of Mary 
carved below, in low relief. In those 
days, Catholics, in their tea rooms, 
placed an Oribe lantern and prayed 
before it, much as we do before the 
tabernacle. 


Miroshima, September 13, 1952. Left Kyoto 
at 8 a.m. and arrived here at 4.15 P.M. 
A long, tiresome trip. The Japanese 
certainly make themselves comfortable 
in these trains; nearly all take off their 
shoes, some their socks, and then place 
their bare feet on a piece of newspaper. 
One enterprising soul even took off his 
trousers, and there he was in a variety 
of native underwear — a cross between 
BVD’s and short white pajamas. At his 
destination he calmly dressed again, in 
full view, and there you are! There was 
no dining car on this train, and every 
Japanese had pop bottles and little 
boxes of paper-thin wood containing a 
variety of native concoctions. The 
resulting mess on the floor was swept up 
in great piles three times between Kyoto 
and Hiroshima. 

The scenery is generally very beauti- 
ful in Japan, and one is seldom out of 
sight of mountains. Every possible acre 
is cultivated, with acres of rice paddies, 
some even on the mountain slopes, ter- 
race fashion. 

At the station a taxi driver assured 
me that he knew where the Catholic 
church was, and so he promptly de- 
posited me in front of the Methodist 
church, about a half mile out of the way. 
A short “gesture”? palaver and a kind 
soul offered to put my bag on his bicycle 
and show me the way to Father Hugo 
Lassalle’s rectory. I was very glad to see 
him, particularly when he suggested 
that I stay overnight. This greatly sim- 
plified my problem of hotel accommo- 
dations. Before supper Father Lassalle 
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took me on a tour of the concrete shell of 
the immense Peace Memorial, built on 
the site of the former Church of the 
Assumption. We climbed to the top of 
the tower and had a fine view of the 
city. This tower and church now domi- 
nate the entire city. Here is a tremen- 
dous undertaking, but it is expected 
to be completed in three years. Even 
now, bells, windows, and organ have 
been donated from Germany. I have 
collected photos and other data for 
publication. Rather than an article on 
the church itself, I think it will be best 
to write a human interest story about 
Hiroshima, since Father Lassalle gave 
me appealing photos bearing on that 
angle. 


Hiroshima, September 14, 1952. Early this 
Sunday morning I joined Father Ernest 
Goosens, S.J. (who founded and runs 
the Reine Elizabeth Academy of Music 
and Art, near the church) and his group 
of thirty Japanese Catholic girls who 
were going to the Eta Jima specialist 
school, US Army, to sing at Mass in the 
camp chapel. Gregorian chant at the 
9.30 Mass and simple hymns at the 
eleven o’clock Mass. They did remark- 
ably well, and I was surprised at their 
excellent Latin pronunciation. I can 
imagine Father Goosens and a picked 
group of these Japanese girls, in their 
native dress, singing Gregorian in one 
of our US churches. As a matter of fact, 
a tour of this group might well be a 
great success and would help this school, 
the Memorial Church, and general 
peaceful relations all round. The cost 
would not be beyond the means of a 
wealthy Catholic or some group of 
Catholics. It’s an idea, anyway. 

The ‘Reine Elizabeth” Art and 
Music Academy is an accredited Music 
College. At the end of the war, Father 
Ernest Goosens, S.J., for ten years a 
missionary in Japan, on returning to 
Hiroshima, was deeply impressed by 
the spiritual and material distress of the 
Japanese people, especially those of 
atom-bombed Hiroshima. To open the 
way for the message of peace, what 
better way than to lead them back to 
their traditional fervor for art. 

In the beginning of 1947, and with 
three enthusiastic Japanese, Father 
Goosens was giving concerts in Hiro- 
shima and other cities of southern Japan. 
The audacious idea of a music school 
was born. About the end of the same 
year, a little more than a junk pile on 
the church property was cleared off, 
and, due to the generosity of an Ameri- 


can parish, a little building was erected 
—not larger than a doll’s house by 
American standards — but big enough, 
it seemed, in postwar Hiroshima. Big 
enough! Five hundred pupils registered 
at the opening of the school, in April, 
1948. Only two hundred and seventy 
could be accepted. About the end of 
1948 a mixed choir of sixty voices gave 
several concerts with unexpected success 
and, in the same year, the Japanese 
Broadcasting Company invited the 
school to give a nation-wide broadcast. 
In October, 1949, the large Xavier 
Hall was inaugurated, and with this 
addition, it was possible to start a course 
in painting, dramatics, and languages. 
In May, 1951, the Queen Mother of 
Belgium accepted the patronage of the 
Academy, hence the present name of the 
school. In November, 1951, the official 
inspection of the Ministry of Education 
took place in order to secure recognition 
as a Junior College. The Ministry itself 
suggested that the Academy should 
become the centre of religious music in 
Japan. 

After a two year course, graduates are 
qualified to teach in any secondary 
school in Japan. Those who can afford 
it go on to the major universities. Like 
the Peace Church, the Reine Elizabeth 
Music Academy is far from complete, 
the major frustration being the usual 
one, lack of adequate financial support. 
But this does not deter the men who run 
it. They know that, some day in the 
future, their dreams will be fully real- 
ized. I hope so. 

The trip to the island on which is lo- 
cated the Army Specialist school (it 
trains all types of technicians for the 
Korean front and formerly housed the 
Annapolis of Japan) was via an Army 
ferry —a forty-five minute ride. The 
trip over and back and the stay on the 
Island was made very enjoyable by 
Sergeant Roger Lavergne (from Woon- 
socket, R. I.) now chaplain’s assistant. 
He was host to our crowd, for the boat 
ride and in the camp. It was my first 
experience of the kind, and I was fortu- 
nate because this trip to the camp by 
Father Goosens and his singers happens 
only once a month. Again, on this water 
trip, we were surrounded by mountains. 
On the return trip, the pouring rain and 
low haze gave these mountains the 
Japanese look made familiar by their 
delicate paintings. On the boat ride 
these Japanese girls acted very much as 
our young American girls might on a 
picnic, and I was amused to hear them 
sing Old Black Foe, My Old Kentucky Home, 


Jingle Bells, and other familiar tunes, 
some in English and some in Japanese. 

Back again in Hiroshima we drove 
over two new bridges, designed by the 
sculptor, Noguchi. They are to form part 
of a memorial park. I was shown the 
exact spot where the bomb fell. Much of 
the city is rebuilt, after a fashion, but it 
was not difficult to visualize the extent 
of the catastrophe. 

The shrine was the inspiration of 
Father Hugh Lassalle, S.J. The out- 
standing feature of the church is a 
subterranean grotto directly beneath 
the high altar where prayers will be said 
continuously for peace throughout the 
world. Sisters of the Franciscans of Per- 
petual Adoration, from Cleveland, have 
recently come from the US (Mother 
Antoinette is the superior) and when 
the crypt is completed they will begin 
perpetual adoration there. 


Later in the day we had a lively and | 


illuminating discussion concerning the 
planning of the Peace Memorial Church. 
All the questions I had in mind were 
answered in a general way, but the 
whole business is so complex that I 
asked Father Lassalle to give me the 
story for publication in LirurGIcAL 
Arts. After all, he is the mainspring of 
the enterprise. The problems involved 
in the project to-day concern town plan- 
ning, finances, Japanese mentality, and 
the need to impress them — particu- 
larly the pagans — with the outward 
evidence of the spiritual power of the 
Church. It would be difficult for me to 
do justice to all this, and since the story 
also involves questions of fact, Father 
Lassalle is certainly the one to tell it. 


Hiroshima- Tokyo, September 15, 1952. Left 
Hiroshima on the 2.18 A.M. 


train. @ 


Father Lassalle’s jeep refused to budge : 
at that early hour, so we walked to the — 
station — ten minutes through the de- — 


serted streets. It was an unforgettable — 


moment when Father Lassalle showed 


me the place, near the river, where he — 


took refuge after the bomb fell and 
watched the fires which raged in the 
entire city. The lower berth was wel- 
come, but the general degree of comfort 
in these Japanese Pullmans is rather 
primitive. Then the porter informed me 


that we would have to change at Osaka _ 
at 9 A.M., as the sleeper was detached — 
there. A short night on a hard and nar- 


row couch. During the night I found — 


that I was one of the few civilians on 
one of the six troop trains that shuttle 
daily from certain points in Japan to 
Tokyo, bringing soldiers from Korea. 
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NEW YORK 


See letter by the Reverend Robert F. 
Hurley on page 65 for the story of the 
Huntington, Long Island, job (Guardian 
Angel and Saint Elizabeth of Hungary). 


Bronze crucifix by Doris Caesar. 


dian Angel white cast stone. Robert 
ithrop White. In Saint Patrick’s School, 
itington, Long Island. 


Study for a Station of the Cross. Suzanne 


Nicolas. 


Sketch for Last Supper. Suzanne Nicolas. 


ir Sculptors: Robert White, 
anne Nicolas, Otto A. Hitzberger, Doris Caesar 
t Christopher. Carved in basswood for 


t Holy Rosary Church, Syracuse, New 
ck. Otto A. Hitzberger. 


Saint Elizabeth of Hungary. Full size in 
terra cotta. Suzanne Nicolas. In Saint 
Patrick’s School, Huntington, Long Island. 


ILLINOIS 


Chapel for the Calvert Club (Newman Foundation) at the University of Chicago. The 
Reverend Joseph D. Connerton, Chaplain, Dr. Jerome G. Kerwin, faculty adviser. 

Paintings (Altar triptych and stations) by Sister Mary of the Compassion, O.P. ‘Taber- 
nacle and candlesticks by Studio Angelico, Adrian, Michigan. Woodwork by Guy Barber, 
Chicago. General design and supervision by Carl Merschel, Chicago, who executed 
altar crucifix and statues (see opposite page). Student committee: Donald Gerth, Leo 
Haigerty and Joseph Costello. 

The theme of the triptych is the universality of the Church. The reader can exercise 
his ingenuity and erudition by identifying the various personages portrayed by the artist. 


Terra cotta, green glaze. 
Collection of Mrs. Walde- 
mar Gurian. 


Our Lady of Fatima. Red terra cotta with 
cocoa mat glaze. Collection of Mr. & Mrs. 
Charles P. Gerity. 


saint~Benedict. Black clay (manganese) aged : oe Saint Thomas, terra cotta, waxed. In Calvert 


ranslucent glaze. Club Chapel. 


Corpus. Red terra cotta, 


translucent glaze. 


e 


The Work of Carl Merschel :” 


MISSOURI 


Saint Peter’s Church, Kirkwood, Missouri, Joseph Denis Murphy, architect. 


Although the interior of th 
this fravel issue justified its | 
~ the sanctuary — is completed. 


+s church is not yet completed, it was felt that 
sresentation at this time. After all, the most 


important part 


All photos by Robert Fret 


An ample sanctuary, with additional light from above. In this church the 
exterior and interior elements of the sanctuary coincide. 


General interior view. 
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Plan. The church seats 800. The choir near the 


sanctuary Can accommodate 25 singers. 


SANGUINIS! | 


Three windows, from the Frei studio — designed by Fra 
Deck. The windows are from a series on the Mass, begim 
with the Confiteor and carrying through to the Ite Missa 
The three windows are directly behind the high altar, de 
ing (right to left): Communicantes, Consecration and Offe 
Prayer. 


Exterior views. 
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Studies for final painting. 


Kelley Fearing, painter. 


Associate Professor of art at the University of Texas, Austin. 


Eahony and Saint Paul in the desert. Oil on canvas, 18’ x 22 
r all the beauty of the world 
: ; Photos courtesy of Betty McLean Galleries, Dallas. 
er will I lose myself. An 
t only for that I know not, 


ch may happily be found.” Pedro de Padilla, 1560. 


Saint Rose and the butterflies. Oil on 


canvas, 12’’ x 16”. 


Charles Umlauf, sculptor. 


Associate Professor of art at the University of Texas, Austin. 


Lazarus. For bronze. 


CALIFORNIA 


Religious Art is a vital and lively subject at Immaculate Heart College, 
Los Angeles. Under the direction of Sister Mary Corita and Sister Mag- 
dalen Mary, the imagination of the students is given direction within the 
limits of a disciplined freedom; in other words, life. 

Let no one jump at conclusions and say that these serigraphs and 
pictographs can hardly satisfy the wishes of parishioners. Perhaps not, 
and yet, these methods might well give us Stations of the Cross and other 
elements for private devotion. The point is, though, that it is to this 
type of alive artist that we must look to in the near future if we want to 
pull the Church out of the doldrums of artistic stagnation. 


Psalm 113. Collage pictograph. Small areas of colored 
metallic papers (black in the reproduction) add a joyous 
note to this psalm of praise. By Madeline Haase. 
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Psalm 21. The Passion. Opaque water color pictograph. By Mary 
Murphy McVey. 
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Christ Suffering over Jerusalem. Serigraph. 


“The Lord is with Thee.” Serigraph. Both Psalm 77. Opaque : 1 : eG s 
iii jue water color pictograp hy 


Nardon Knoop. 


by Sister Mary Corita. There are upward of 
twenty-five colors in these serigraphs. 


The Three Kings. Watercolor by Margaret Moron 
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Three recent bronzes by Frances Rich. Since the work shown at this exhibition (A Saint Francis 
had already been illustrated in the February, 1952, LiruRGICAL Arts), we chose two Crucifixes 


and a Pieta to illustrate this California artist’s work. 


[pture, painting, stone, mosaics, shown at the exhibi- 
of religious art by California artists. M. H. De Young 
morial Museum, 1952. 


ar piece. Oil with superimposed 
ra cotta Corpus. By Antonio Soto- eee aot ae : ; : 
y Saint Teresa of Avila. Mosaic by Louisa Jenkins. 
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Crucifixion. Oil. By Rodger Boloney. 


Saint Francis. 
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Saint Mary’s Convent Chapel, Reno, Nevada. Ferris and Erskine, architects. In col- 


laboration with the Monterey Guild. 


Photographs by Roger Sturtevant 


General interior. Glamorous photographs have, at times, given an exag- 
gerated impression of a building. In this case, however, the chapel interior 
actually looks better than the illustrations. The light woodwork looks ex- 
tremely fine against the red brickwork. 
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The'candlesticks, the tabernacle and veil, 
the Corpus (plaster with antiqued gold 
finish) were supplied by the Monterey 


Guild, Section through choir stalls, 


wivey 


Plan. 1. Choir stalls for thirty-two nuns. 2. Lectern. 3. 
Chairs. 4. Sanctuary. 5. Predella. 6. Altar. 7. Sanctuary 
lamp. 8. Holy water font. g. Clock on wall bracket. 
10. Statue (Rosary group). 11. Statue — Saint Joseph. 
12, Priest’s sacristy. 13. Toilet. 14. Working sacristy. 
15. Closet. 16. Storage (future hall to convent addition). 
17. Enclosed arcade. 18. Ramp down to garden. 19. 
Convent basement stair. 20. Entrance to convent from 
chapel. 21. Linen room. 22. Closet. 23. Vestibule. 24. 
Confessional. 25. Open arcade and public entrance. 


Statuary group by G. Serraz. The holy 
water font was designed by the architects. 
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The blue glass in the wi 
| and the “abstract”’ lead | 
by the architects result ir 
positions of more than 
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Thomas Church, Portland, Oregon. Original plan designed by Pietro Belluschi, ANNAN 
| ELTA 


ect. Recent additions by Jacobberger and Stanton, architects. (See May, 1949, OUTTA 
of LirurcicaL Arts, for first publication.) These two alterations evidence an | 


gent end simple approach to vexing problems — but all based on an appre- 
n of liturgical requirements. The Reverend Francis J. Schaefers, pastor. 5 | 
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Plan, showing original plan and recent additions. 1. 
Sanctuary. 2. New transept (130 seats). 3. Original nave 
(180 seats). 4. Choir — work sacristy below. 5. Priests’ 
sacristy. 6. Rectory. 7. School. 8. Porch. g. Choir 
storage. 10. Mothers’ room. 11. Baptistry. 12. Narthex. 
13. Porch. 14. Confessionals. 


= 


br showing additions 


| ingenious sliding arrangement for antependium on a rigid Interior view of new transept looking toward sanctuary 
Storage space is provided for these antependia in sacristy. and Mothers’ Room. 


New altar and tester in All Saints Church, 
Portland, Oregon. The Very Reverend Thomas 
J. Tobin, pastor. Jacobberger and Stanton, 
architects. ‘The decoration and the carved 
finials of the tester was executed by Mrs. John 
Stanton. The altar ‘‘frontal,’ emblematic of 
the Eucharist, is of inlaid wood. 


Altar frontal, repeating the design of inlaid 
wood, embroidered by Virginia Assirelli, Rome. 


Monstrance and ciborium, of silver, 
designed by Sister Mary Loyola, of 
Marylhurst College, Oregon. 


HAWAII 
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All illustrations on this page should be viewed in connection w ith Jean Charlot’s article 


years at it” on page 36. 


Departure for Egypt. By Jean 
Charlot. 


The first fall in the Way of the 
Cross. By Jean Charlot. ; . 


The Holy Family. By Jean Charlot. A Station. By Ciriaco Cozzi. A portion of the entire ¢ 
position is cut off in this illustration. 


New 
Jersey. These frescoes were executed over twenty years ago. See the painter’sremarks in his article. 


Scenes from the life of Saint Brigid. By Jean Charlot. In Church of Saint Brigid. Peapack, 


y) eo EP nye 
ye , 4 Studies for Saint Augustine by the Sea 
ia ee ek Church, Hawaii. Rothwell and Lester, 
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architects. Plans on opposite page. 
The architects have sought a solution 
adapted to Waikiki. The climatic con- 
ditions in Hawaii dictate an open air 
structure, with as much cross ventila- 
tion as possible and protection from 
the tropical sun — with acoustical 
and traffic sound reduction. 


t six a.M., when the RTO (Railway 
travel Officer) went up and down the 
isle to wake up the men, he shook my 
urtain as well; the first World War 
arhorse in me responded to the call, 
nd I popped out of my couch like the 
ther youngsters. Then came the prob- 
m of cleaning up — without soap or 
owel. It may be that “only princes 
nd fools ride in first-class cars in 
apan,” as the saying goes, but on this 
ain no one could be either a fool or a 
rince — there was no first-class car! 
Finally arrived at Tokyo at 7.21 P.M. 


okyo, September 16, 1952. Called on 
ather Hildebrand Yaiser, O.S.B., pas- 
or of Saint Anselm’s Church, 239, 4 
home, Kamiosaki, Shinagawa-ku, To- 
yo; also met his confrére, Father 
oseph Schmerbach, O.S.B., both from 
aint John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Min- 
esota. They have been in Japan for 
bout twenty years and their impressions 
f the difficulties encountered in the 
volution of an indigenous Christian 
rt were very interesting to me. Here 
as first-hand information. One major 
ifficulty is that there does not exist any 
adition of Christian art in this coun- 
, and the Japanese have been sub- 
ected to western influences in art since 
arly missionary days. In consequence 
hey are easily led to a misunderstand- 
ng of the universal basis of Christian 
rt. Such a universal basis is really the 
esult of an understanding and appre- 
iation of texts rather than the preju- 
ices of westerners who, too often, have 
azy ideas on the great western tradi- 
ions of Christian art. As far as I can 
nderstand the present problem of 
christian art in Japan, it is in its in- 
ancy, but any real progress will surely 
based on a deep feeling for the liturgy, 
lus a willing acceptance of the norms of 
ur times. During our conversation I 
Iso became aware of the fact that there 
s not yet any originality or conviction 
in’ a Christian interpretation of art, 
architecture, or music among Japanese 
people. There has been done a lot of 
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copying up to now — both in ideas and 
forms — with results, so far, not being 
too satisfactory. 

I was glad to hear that Father Hilde- 
brand plans to build a church along the 
lines of liturgical observance and a 
truly functional interpretation of native 
forms, allied to a modern approach in 
building. After all, the exquisite sim- 
plicity in the best of Japanese architec- 
ture is closely related to the simplicity 
inherent in the best modern work — or 
perhaps it is vice versa. Since he liked 
the windows in the chapter room at 
Saint Meinrad’s Abbey, I suggested 
that Emil Frei might make a tentative 
sketch for one window of his proposed 
church. I wrote Frei about this. 

We can take Saint Anselm’s as an 
indication of the possibilities for Chris- 
tian art in a budding Tokyo parish. 
Five years ago, Father Hildebrand 
knew of only nine Catholics in the area. 
To-day there are about 850, including 
400 new converts, baptized at Saint 
Anselm’s. Prospects are bright for the 
future. The physical fabric of the Church 
should keep pace with the fervor of this 
growing Christian community — look- 
ing towards the future and not the past! 


Tokyo, September 17, 1952. Called on 
Father Egelbert Axer, S.J., and Father 
Hermann Heuvers, 8.J., to arrange for 
photographs of the model of the Hiro- 
shima church and a dozen of the paint- 
ings by Japanese artists collected by 
Father Heuvers for a recent exhibition 
in Tokyo. They are of unequal value, 
but will help to indicate certain tenden- 
cies and place the problem in a clear 
light. 

Dinner with Leo O’Neill, a faithful 
subscriber to LirurcicAL ARTs with 
whom I have corresponded for many 
years. He has been in Japan in a civilian 
capacity with the US Army for three 
and a half years and is now a supervisor 
in the Post Office Department in 


Tokyo. Mr O’Neill has been the guid- 
ing spirit of the Catholic Men’s Club of 


Japan. 


I. BAPTISTRY 
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Tokyo, September 18, 1952. Took it easy 
to-day, just roaming around. Visited 
the new building of the Reader’s Digest 
and was cordially received by the 
general manager, Mr Sterling Fisher 
and Mrs Fisher; Mr Percy Lord showed 
me around the place. The building was 
designed by Antonin Raymond and has 
an ideal location, facing the Imperial 
Palace grounds. The fagade is all glass; 
the blue buttressing round columns on 
both elevations look extremely well. 
There has been some controversy con- 
cerning the “‘earthquake efficiency” of 
the structure, but Mrs Fisher told me 
that any doubt was unfounded and that 
the controversy was good publicity 
anyway. The offices are handsome 
rooms, lined with natural wood. Here I 
can see how the best qualities of modern 
architecture can harmonize with the 
finest elements of Japanese architecture. 
That harmony is what I feel might be 
the present phase in the evolution of a 
logical Japanese trend in church archi- 
(CeCCtUure awe ; 

Called on Mr Jack Nevins at the office 
of the Nippon Times. Father Kashmitter 
had given me his name. It turned out 
that Mr Nevins knew Frank Hall, head 
of the NCWC press bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C. I wrote a story of my trip in 
his office and hope to see it in the paper. 
Mr Nevins suggested that I call on Alex 
McDonald, editor of the Bangkok Post — 
and so it goes all along the line. 

Dinner at the Apostolic Internuncia- 
ture. Archbishop Maximilien de Furs- 
tenberg is a tall, young, and handsome 
man and a true diplomat; puts you at 
once at your ease. I met his secretary, 
Monsignor James Knox (Australian) 
and Mr Augustine Kanayama, of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, who form- 
erly represented Japan at the Vatican 
and will soon represent his country at 
Manila. French was the common lan- 
guage for this very pleasant evening of 
lively conversation. The Archbishop 
shares the opinion of those who believe 
in a living art for the Church. I told him 
of my plan to gather statements from 
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those interested in the evolution of 
Christian art in Japan, which I can then 
weave into a continuous story with com- 
ments of my own. In that way we can 
avoid embarrassing those who must 
remain here and whose frank state- 
ments might boomerang against them 
later. The symposium idea will take 
everyone “off the hook”. The Arch- 
bishop agreed to write an introduction 
for this special issue of LrruRGIcAL ARTS. 
As he was professor of the liturgy at 
Malines, Belgium, for many years, I 
suggested that he stress the importance 
of the liturgy as a basis for church 
planning. 


Tokyo, September 19, 1952. Called on Mr 
George Kyotow, production manager 
of the Reader’s Digest, to inquire about 
the possibility of getting Japanese paper 
for the cover of the proposed special 
issue of LrrurcicAL Arts. From several 
sample books I chose a terra-cotta color 
with light colored fibers and Mr Kyotow 
will inquire about costs, method of 
shipment, etc. 


Tokyo, September 20, 1952. Lunch with 
Mr and Mrs Raymond in their Tokyo 
home — a combination home and of- 
fice, though the two parts are distinct 
units, with connecting pools and gar- 
dens. A delightful place in a Japanese 
and modern interpretation of the best 
elements of both styles. We had a rather 
heated discussion concerning church 
architecture in Japan, and while I had 
to agree with Raymond that many of 
his criticisms were justified, I could not 
entirely follow him in his violent dia- 
tribe against what he called the baneful 
influence of missionaries in cultural and 
artistic matters. But he is right in saying 
that many in the Church — and not 
only in Japan — attach too little im- 
portance to artistic excellence in church 
building and in all the elements to be 
found in these buildings. And he is 
doubly right when he claims that cost is 
not always the stumbling block. When 
will the clergy realize that it is pre- 
cisely when funds are limited that the 
services of great talent are imperative! 
I hope there will soon be a meeting of 
minds between the authorities and Ray- 
mond, the architect. The results of such 
collaboration could have far-reaching 
effects for the Church in Japan. 


Tokyo, September 21, 1952. Mass (missa 
recitata) at Saint Anselm’s Church. 
Father Hildebrand has trained his peo- 
ple to do only what the Church pre- 


scribes, and the results are inspiring! 
After Mass I met Father Titus Ziegler, 
O.F.M., who is at work on a Japanese 
Catholic Encyclopedia. In 1934 Pius 
x1 ordered the Jesuits to publish such an 
encyclopedia and gave funds for that 
purpose. Pius xm continues this financial 
assistance. Father Kraus, S.J., at Sophia 
University, was put in charge, but he 
did not know the Japanese language. He 
went to Europe in 1936 and gathered 
collaborators and arranged with the 
publishers, Herder, for further material 
and illustrations from their editorial 
files. All this data was then translated 
by Japanese, mostly non-Catholics. To 
insure accuracy Father Kraus then 
chose Father Titus to check these trans- 
lations and read all proofs. The final 
result is Father Titus’s responsibility. 
So far, two volumes of the five-volume 
edition have appeared. The third will 
appear in October of this year. The re- 
maining two volumes will appear most 
probably in 1953. The first and second 
volumes are already in their second edi- 
tion. The first edition was of three thou- 
sand copies and the second of two thou- 
sand copies. 

Early in the afternoon Father Freuler 
and I started on an expedition toward 
Yokahama. We first visited the Catholic 
Centre there, designed by Father F., 
with a chapel on the second floor. Then 
to Chigasaki, to the church of the Im- 
maculate Conception (Father Keith 
Gorman, pastor). I have photos of this 
church. A rehearsal of plain song was 
going on at the time in the choir loft. 
Not bad at all. 

At Katase, we called on a Catholic 
Japanese painter, Marie-Claire Kino- 
shita. And there I saw one of the first 
churches built in Japanese style, under 
the influence of Archbishop Constantini. 
I asked Father Freuler to get certain 
photos of this building to illustrate 
several points I want to make re the 
various phases of Japanese church archi- 
tecture. 

Then along the sea to Kamakura 
where we saw the gigantic Buddha 
statue, undoubtedly well-known at home 
since all GI’s have their picture taken 
at its base. 

We then called on Dr Chisaburosh 
Yamada, at Kita-Kamakura, at the 
suggestion of Mrs Antonin Raymond. 
Dr Yamada studied in Germany and 
teaches the history of art and aesthetics. 
He is at present director of lectures and 
exhibits at the Army Education Centre, 
Tokyo. Mrs Yamada entertained us 
since her husband was at the Museum 


of Modern art in Kamakura, busy with 
the installation of the work of Isamu 
Noguchi, a sculptor long resident in New 
York. Met Noguchi at the museum. Dr 
Yamada will write an article for Lrrur- 
GicAL Arts to explain certain phases of 
Japanese thinking that have puzzled 
me. 

Back to Tokyo and called on Father 
Dominique Carpentier, O.P., at the 
Dominican parish hall. I had cor- 
responded with Father Carpentier from 
New York and wanted to see his work. 
He has decorated several of Father 
Freuler’s churches, of which I have 
photographs. I will also have photo- 
graphs of two paintings I found in his 
small room. Father Carpentier is in 
agreement with Father Freuler concern- 
ing the difficulty of having Japanese 
artists interpret Christian subjects with- 
out losing their own originality. Even 
converts have difficulty in absorbing 
basic Christian concepts as they apply 
to art, and their usual production is 
either a bad western style or a watered 
down Japanese interpretation. There is 
a lot to be done before this problem is 
solved in Japan. And the missionaries 
who cater to the convert’s superficial 
acceptance of church goods “art” 
surely do not help matters. 

Finally to a late dinner at Ketel’s 
restaurant for a solid German style 
meal and good Japanese dark beer. 
This is the place where the famous 
German spy, Jorge (later executed by 
the Japanese) carried on his work 
during the last war. 


Tokyo, September 22, 1952. Shopping tour 
along the Ginza (Tokyo’s Broadway) 
with Leo O’Neill. I bought a dozen 
cups, small bottles, etc. — white and 
blue porcelain — and will use them as 
illustrations of what might be done in 
similar designs for candlesticks, holy 
water fonts, sanctuary lamps, etc. It 
seems to me that such interpretations 
would be acceptable to the Japanese 
and would fit in very well with any 
present-day style of church. 


Tokyo, September 23, 1952. Lunch with 
Dr Chisaburosh Yamada to talk over 
the article he will write for LrrurcicaL 
Arts. He will also send me photographs 
of great works of Japanese art to empha- 
size certain portions of his text. I was 
glad that Dr Yamada agreed to write 
such a text, as all other expected con- 
tributions will be from westerners. And 
Dr Yamada is a Japanese who under- 
stands both western and Japanese cul. 
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tures and so can shed more light on the 
subject. 

Then Dr Teramoto called at the hotel 
to bring me the prints of the photos 
taken in the Kyoto weaving establish- 
ments and to wish me bon voyage. 

That evening I gave a farewell dinner 
in a private dining room of the Hotel 
Nikkatsu for all the Fathers who had 
helped me gather data while in Japan. 


Tokyo, September 24, 1952. At Father 
Roggendorf’s urgent recommendation, 
Father Axer and I drove to the Folk 
Crafts Museum — Nikon Mingeikan — 
(Meguroku, Komaba, cho.861). The 
director, Mr Soetsu Yanagi, is now in 
Europe, but Mrs Yanagi told me her 
husband would be in New York in 
January, and I look forward to meeting 
him since, after looking at the fine pot- 
tery and textiles in the galleries, I feel 
it is a place where Christian artists 
would find the best kind of direct in- 
spiration, even for Japanese who are too 
often tempted to draw away from their 
Own great past. 


Manila, September 25, 1952. Here again I 
found a friend waiting for me at the 
airport, Mr Fernando Zobel. We had 
corresponded during the past years 
and last year Mr Zobel became a corpo- 
rate member of our Society. I had ex- 
‘pected an older man, but here he was 
in the flesh — a young man, and then 
I remembered he was a cousin of Al- 
fonso Ossorio. He drove me to the Bay 
View Hotel and then we set out on the 
first tour of Manila and on to the Ateneo 
de Manila to meet Father James J. 
McMahon, S.J., the rector. The old 
Ateneo was in Manila City and was 
completely destroyed during the war. I 
was told that Manila was the second 
largest casualty of the war, after War- 
saw. This old Ateneo could not accommo- 
date more than three hundred and fifty 
students, and it was decided to rebuild 
at a distance from the city, in Quézon 
City, which really continues Manila, 
something like Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn. A number of the buildings are 
completed, and the students now num- 
ber about eight hundred and fifty. 
Father McMahon gave me an intro- 
ductory tour of the administration and 
faculty buildings — of concrete and a 
few painted. Then he introduced me to 
Father John McCarron, S.J., who has 
been largely responsible for planning 
and carrying out these extensive build- 
ing operations. Father McCarron 
teaches sociology; he has been at the 


Ateneo for twenty years. His first love 
was low-cost housing. Several years ago 
he spent a year in*the school of architec- 
ture at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington, under Locraft and 
Collins. Much of the credit for the initial 
idea of the present Ateneo goes to Father 
William F. Masterson, S.J., the former 
rector. It certainly required courage 
and foresight to begin operations in 
what must have seemed to be a site 
far out from Manila. But the area is 
now being built up, thanks to the 
presence of the new Ateneo. So, as usual, 
prudence can be a determining factor 
in the success of bold operations, as 
opposed to that timidity which can 
stymie the realization of great dreams. 
The present rector, Father McMahon, 
continues the policy of his predecessor. 
Father McCarron particularly stressed 
the enthusiastic cooperation and deep 
comprehension of all the problems in- 
volved by the architect, Gines F. Rivera. 
It must be said that the architect’s job 
was greatly simplified because of Father 
McCarron’s comprehensive analysis of 
the entire layout and of each unit, but 
without intruding on the architect’s so- 
lution. In short, this represents the type 
of cooperation all would welcome, each 
in his own sphere of competence col- 
laborating toward the success of the job 
at hand. Father McCarron will write 
the story of the building of the new 
Ateneo for LirurGicaL ARTs. 

The scenery around this part of 
Manila is incredibly beautiful; here a 
picture window is really justified. From 
such a window, in the faculty dining 
room, I could see the valley below, with 
great areas of rice paddies, the Sierra 
Madre range and billowing clouds 
above. The University of Manila, about 
a mile away, is also building up, with 
two buildings dating from before the 
war and put up under the Quézon 
régime. Thirteen new buildings have 
been erected since the war. 

Later in the day, Mr Zobel drove me 
out to see the new school of architecture 
at Santo Tomas University (Domini- 
can). This is the oldest university in the 
western hemisphere, the date of found- 
ing is claimed to be 1611. Met the dean, 
who designed the building of this school 
of architecture. The major difficulty in 
such a building, with projecting baffles, 
necessary in the Philippine climate, is 
one of upkeep — keeping it clean. 

On the way to the Ateneo, we passed 
the new seminary building, designed by 
Juan P. Nakpil. It is nearing comple- 
tion, but the gate was closed and we 


could not see much. Mr Nakpil will send 
me photos. An hour before I left Manila 
he called to see me at the Bay View 
Hotel, and we had an interesting chat. 
It turned out that he had been at the 
Fontainebleau school of art in 1925, 
when I was there as interpreter. 

Thanks to Mr Zobel and the use of 
his car, I was able to see a good deal of 
Manila and one particular spot of inter- 
est was the Philippine art gallery, 
opened a year ago under the able man- 
agement of Mrs Lyd Arguilla. This 
gallery specializes in contemporary 
Philippine paintings, to be made avail- 
able to local art lovers under four differ- 
ent plans: outright sale, an installment 
plan, a rental-installment plan, and a 
straight rental plan. The success of this 
venture, so far, can be judged by the 
fact that the gallery has sold approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the three hundred 
and fifty paintings so far shown. 

On the evening of my second day in 
Manila — September 26— Mr Zobel 
arranged to have me meet, at his home, 
two brothers, the architect Alfredo J. 
Luz, and the painter, Arturo Luz. Mr 
Arturo Luz agreed to paint a religious 
subject and will also collect photo- 
graphs of the work of other Philippine 
painters. Here again we have the usual 
bottleneck: the willing artists and the 
reluctant dragons—the clients. At 
any rate, Lir. Arts readers will have an 
opportunity to see what is going on, or 
could go on, in the Philippines. 


Hong Kong, September 27, 1952. A smooth 
four-hour flight va Cathay Pacific Air- 
ways. At the airport I found a note 
from Father Donald Lawler, S.J.; he 
and Father Terrence Sheridan would 
be waiting for me in the lobby of the 
Peninsula Hotel, Kowloon. I had met 
them both three years ago in New York 
when they called at the office to tell me 
of their plans to build a new college. I 
little thought, at that time, that I would 
have the pleasure to see them both here 
and to see the nearly completed build- 
ing. 

The approach by air to Hong Kong is 
rather tricky, as the city is ringed by 
high mountains, but again I was for- 
tunate in the good weather, for I learned 
it had rained continuously the previous 
three weeks. My friends had kindly 
made reservations for me at the Hotel 
Miramar. Settled down and found I was 
invited for a Chinese dinner at the home 
of a prominent Catholic layman, Dr 
S. C. Lam. Dr Lam and his charming 
wife were gracious hosts and overlooked 
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my clumsy efforts to master chopsticks. 
Dr Lam is president of the Chinese 
Catholic Club and exercises a valuable 
apostolate among the refugees and dis- 
placed persons in the Colony. He oper- 
ates a free clinic in a refugee camp two 
days a week and sees refugees in his own 
surgery daily. Dr Lam gave me a valu- 
able ancient scroll and Mrs Lam gave 
me a hand carved ivory rosary. Also 
present at this dinner were the Very 
Reverend Bartley Schmitz, $.V.D., pro- 
curator of his Society in Hong Kong; 
Reverend Charles Vath, Director of the 
Catholic Centre (he was ordained in the 
1952 class of the Beda College, Rome. 
He was a businessman and banker in 
China for fifteen years before going to 
the Beda); Reverend Paul Duchesne, 
M.M., Hong Kong director of the Cath- 
olic Welfare and War Relief Services, 
N.C.W.C.; Reverend Daniel Sherman, 
M.M. (an expelled Maryknoll mission- 
ary now en route to a new assignment in 
Japan); Reverend Arthur van den 
Bossche, procurator of the Scheut Mis- 
sion Fathers in Hong Kong. Father 
Terrence Sheridan came later. 


Hong Kong, September 28, 1952. Mass at 
Holy Rosary Church. Then an excur- 
sion by car with Father Lawler and 
Father Sheridan to within a mile of 
the “bamboo curtain.” A special permit 
is required to go to the farthest point 
on the railroad, but it was sufficient for 
me to stand on top on a hill near the 
border police post and see, in the dis- 
tance, the white watch towers of the 
communists. We went out by one road 
and returned by another, with pano- 
ramas of mountain and sea at every 
turn. On the return trip we visited one 
of the Chinese walled cities — incredi- 
ble clusters of small stone houses with 
streets barely six feet wide. Here, in- 
deed, custom and tradition are supreme 
and sanitation is of the most primitive 
kind. 

As in Hong Kong itself, the mainland 
territory is dotted with houses, large 
and small, perched on what seemed to 
me inaccessible spots, but the road sys- 
tem is excellent and obviously everyone 
can reach his perch without trouble 
and in reasonable time. Dinner that 
evening at the Jesuit writers’ residence, 
Kowloon, and there met a very interest- 
ing group: Reverend Kevin O’Dwyer, 
father minister of the house; Reverend 
Donald Lawler; Reverend Thomas 
Ryan, former superior at Hong Kong 
and former editor of the Rock, a maga- 
zine now succeeded by the Outlook; 


Reverend Peter Dunne, editor of the 
Chinese paper, called in translation 
Literary Friend of Youth; Reverend Ter- 
rence Sheridan, editor of the Outlook; 
Reverend Liam Egan. The Outlook is a 
magazine for those interested in every- 
thing from philosophy to a funny story 
(US, $3.50 post free). It is ably edited 
by Father Sheridan and those who know 
the editor can realize that his paper will 
never be dull. 


Hong Kong, September 29, 1952. At the 
Pan-American office I found that the 
next plane for Bangkok leaves on Thurs- 
day, October 2, and while this upsets 
my carefully (!) prepared schedule, I 
am glad the delay will give me a few 
unexpected days here. When Mr Warner 
Low, of the Haley-Lunn Travel Service 
in New York, prepared my ticket, he 
suggested that I make my stay in Hong 
Kong a short one, and I had planned 
only to call on Father Lawler and 
Father Sheridan, see the new college, 
and then go on to other adventures. As 
it turned out, I would have missed a 
great deal. For example, while the 
genial PAA clerk was settling my reser- 
vation for Bangkok, a priest who was 
waiting his turn, upon hearing the clerk 
call my name, introduced himself as 
Father Maurice Ahern, M.M.; then he 
invited me to have dinner at the Mary- 
knoll House, at Stanley, on the Hong 
Kong side, on Wednesday, October 1. 
This Hong Kong-Kowloon business has 
kept me puzzled all through my stay 
here. Some of my friends were on one 
side of the water, some on the other, and 
I was never quite sure which was which. 
And there is a Wah Yan college on both 
sides — the new one on the Kowloon 
mainland. The connecting links are the 
very efficiently run ferries, which oper- 
ate as frequently as the New York sub- 
ways and are equally crowded at the 
rush hours. Taxis are relatively cheap 
here, and I preferred them to rickshaws. 
Perhaps it is a newly-arrived tourist’s 
reluctance to be pulled along behind a 
trotting coolie! 

Visited the Catholic Centre, Kings 
Building, near the ferry entrance on the 
Hong Kong side. Met Miss Elizabeth 
Reid, a member of the Grail, from 
Australia, and editor of the Catholic 
Examiner. 1 had corresponded with her 
several months before leaving New 
York. The Centre is a beehive of ac- 
tivity and truly a listening post for the 
Church in China, since every expelled 
priest and prelate comes here upon 
arrival from red China. Those who 


want to have the spot news of the trials 
of the Church in this part of the world 
can subscribe to this paper. 

Lunch with Monsignor Martin Gilli- 
gan, secretary of the Apostolic Internun- 
cio to China, Archbishop Antonio 
Riberi. Monsignor Gilligan was in the 
seminary at Cincinnati when I lectured 
there some fifteen years ago, and again I 
met him in Saint Augustine, Florida, 
when I went to Daytona Beach to offer 
advice on a church job that did not 
materialize — at least not for me. 

In the afternoon went out to Aber- 
deen, Hong Kong side, to see the Jesuit 
seminary, built in 1931 and designed 
by Dom Adalbert Gresnight, O.S.B., 
who also designed the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Peiping. This was the time 
when Archbishop Celso Costantini, then 
Apostolic Delegate to China, sponsored 
the archaeological period in the evolution 
of Christian art and architecture in that 
part of the world. The present rector of 
this seminary, Father Joseph Garland, 
allowed me to borrow three original 
drawings for reproduction in Lir. ARTs. 


Hong Kong, September 30, 1952. Free morn- 
ing — to sleep late and catch up from 
previous strenuous days — a necessary 
procedure on a trip such as this one. 
Afternoon call on Professor Gordon 
Brown, dean of the school of architecture 
at the University of Hong Kong, with 
Father Lawler. Professor Brown is the 
architect of the new Wah Yan college, 
Kowloon. A tall, genial, heavy-set 
man. Fifteen minutes with him were 
sufficient to realize that the Jesuit 
Fathers had found a first-rate architect. 
The drafting room of this school is an 
ideal spot facing the water. The building 
is high enough on the mountain so that 
there is an unobstructed view of the 
bay. The course is for five years, and 
from what I saw and the explanations 
given me by a bright young Chinese 
student of a hillside resettlement plan 
for factory workers, I could see that 
Hong Kong and other States in this 
general Asiatic area (Malaya, Borneo, 
etc.) will have a good supply of up and 
coming young architects. 

We then drove over to the new col- 
lege in Professor Brown’s snappy Jaguar 
— across the water on the auto ferry. 
The new building is immense; five 
hundred feet long, and I need not de- 
scribe it here since it will be illustrated 
in Lir. Arts some time in 1953. It is a 
thoroughly modern structure, of con- 
crete, with wide windows, balconies 
running the entire length and baffles 
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on one elevation. The complete plan will 
include a chapel and reflecting pool; 
also a gymnasium. 

Later Miss Reid took me on a shop- 
ping tour of the ivory district, up a 
street not far from the Catholic Centre. 
Mrs Marie Lyen acted as interpreter. 
I had hoped to find a few examples 
which would indicate the possibility of 
finding craftsmen who might interpret 
Christian subjects, without the usual 
mediocre overlay of church-goods type. 
And I did find several which I bought 
and which will be illustrated in the 
magazine. Two could easily be baptized 
Saint Peter. There were also several 
versions of the Sacred Heart — very 
bad. Some of our architects and crafts- 
men in the US might think of having 
these Hong Kong craftsmen execute 
work for them. Anyone interested should 
write directly to Miss Elizabeth Reid, 
Catholic Centre, Kings Building, 9 
Connaught Road, Hong Kong. 


Hong Kong, October 1, 1952. On a visit 
to the Church of Sweden Missions, with 
Father Daniel Sherman and Miss Reid, 
at Taofongshan, Shatin, not very far 
out in the country. It is a combination 

Lutheran and Buddhist monastery 

where Buddhist monks are invited to 

| live and study the precepts of Chris- 

) tianity. A young minister, the Reverend 
_ Daniel Nelsson, of the Svenska Nyrkans 

Mission, Upsala, Sweden, showed us 

aroung the buildings — Buddhist style 

— situated atop a hill, with magnificent 

views in all directions. On the chapel 

altar stands a cross with a corpus, some- 
what unusual for Lutherans. 

One of the activities of the monks is 
the making of painted porcelain — 
i mostly Christian subjects. The results 
§ are not yet of high quality, but Mr 
| Nelsson’s enthusiasm and_ intelligent 
guidance may well lead to better work 
in time. Another activity is the printing 
§ of Christmas cards and letter paper with 
delicate brush ornament. 

_ Then lunch at the Sha Tin Dairy 
Farm restaurant, at the nine mile point, 
Tai Po Road. It is very near the railroad 

which must have prompted some wag 

| to remark (on the souvenir menu) that 

“This is the only place where you can 
watch and feel a roaring train while 
| you eat.” The roaring train is really a 
| figure of speech. Since there is a small 
airstrip nearby, we were further in- 


*Father Mark Tennien’s book, No Secret ts 
Safe, gives an idea of Bishop Paschang’s trials 
and of the trials of many others in Red China. 


formed that ‘Occasionally you’ll be 
thrilled by the shooting Vampires 
smacking out of the blue.”’ Finally, the 
river — even at low tide — inspired 
this bit of prose. “You'll witness, to- 
gether with hundreds of ducks, the fast 
and eternal celestial change of the Tide, 
four times a day.’ We enjoyed the pros- 
pect of a roaring train, shooting Vam- 
pires, hundreds of ducks, the eternal 
celestial changes of the Tide — and 
ham and eggs. 

Later, an unforgettable experience at 
Maryknoll House. Here, at dinner, I 
met Archbishop Riberi; Archbishop J. 
Paulin Albouy, archbishop of Nanning 
and in China for forty-nine years — 
expelled by the reds; Bishop Edward 
Galvin, founder of the Saint Columban 
Mission Society and bishop of Hanyang, 
expelled several weeks ago; Bishop 
Adolph Paschang, bishop of Kongmoon, 
expelled two months ago. Here were 
indeed members of the front line of the 
Church Militant.* I rode back to the 
Sanatorium of Béthanie where Arch- 
bishop Albouy was staying, and he told 
me, on the way, that no one who had 
not lived through the red régime could 
realize or even believe the extent of 
their diabolical evil and cunning. 
Father Thomas Malone, M.M., is the 
superior of all Maryknollers in Hong 
Kong; Father William Mulcahy is the 
superior of the house at Stanley. 


Hong Kong — Bangkok, October 2, 1952. 
Left Hong Kong at 1.35 P.M. via PAA 
and reached Bangkok four hours later, 
but having lost two hours on the way. 
An air-view of the Thailand countryside 
is very curious and quite different from 
any I have seen so far. The houses are 
located along waterways and _ sur- 
rounded by clusters of trees running be- 
tween vast expanses of rice paddies, 
divided up like innumerable green car- 
pets. Some fields are covered with a thin 
layer of water and look like gigantic 
mirrors. 

The airport —a bright new one — 
is about fifteen miles from the city. I 
found a room in the best hotel here — 
the Oriental — a huge sprawling struc- 
ture with wide corridors and balconies. 
The front porch and lawn face the 
Chowphya river. The rooms are large 
but, here again, the rate is high, the 
equivalent of seven US dollars. The 
bathroom is part of a balcony; the fau- 
cets of the wash basin did not produce 
water, and the lights went out twenty 
minutes after I had settled in the room. 
Another curious custom is that only one 


sheet is on the mattress, and the floor boy 
looked at me queerly when I asked for 
another sheet. And no one locks his 
room here. To make up for these minor 
inconveniences, the view from the front 
porch is a never-ending source of inter- 
est. Motor boats, boats that look like 
gondolas and are propelled in the same 
fashion but with a peculiar Siamese 
twist, barges— all continually criss- 
cross the river. Even tramp steamers (I 
should guess of about six thousand tons) 
anchor nearby. 


Bangkok, October 3, 1952. Since I suc- 
ceeded in making a reservation via PAA 
for Calcutta to-morrow I wanted to see 
as much as possible in a short time and 
the travel man at the hotel introduced 
me to Harry and his taxi. Harry’s com- 
mand of English is very nearly perfect, 
and he turned out to be an ideal guide, 
not too garrulous and with just the right 
amount of information. We saw the 
collection of bronze buddhas in the Wat 
Rajabopitr temple. This group of build- 
ings is entirely covered with glazed tiles 
and pieces of broken porcelain cups and 
saucers and plates made in China. 
According to Harry, a Chi.ese ship 
foundered near Bangkok and some 
bright official thought of this way to 
use the pieces. A trial was made on a 
small pagoda, and then the idea spread 
to this temple. In the Wat Po temple I 
saw the huge reclining Buddha —a 
ghastly figure made of masonry, covered 
with wood, then black lacquer, and 
finally gold leaf. 

The marble temple or Wat Bencha- 
maborpitr, was the cleanest looking to 
me. It is an example of modern Thai 
art, designed by Italian architects; the 
white marble is from Carrara. The cen- 
tral building, covered with a roof of 
glazed tiles, is well proportioned and 
the internal decoration is sober. Then 
strolled through the National Museum 
and among the many extraordinarily 
overloaded objects is the great chariot 
used on the occasion of the cremation 
of a king. 

Thanks to Mr Alex McDonald, editor 
of the Bangkok Post, I met a young archi- 
tect, now teaching in Chulalongkorn 
University, in Bangkok. He holds the 
degree of Bachelor of Architecture from 
Harvard and speaks English fluently. 
We talked about present trends in art 
and he promised to write a letter for 
Lir. ARTS. 

So — if you want to see Bangkok in a 
hurry and if you stop at the Oriental, 
ask for Harry. 
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Bangkok, October 4, 1952. First real delay 
due to engine trouble on the plane due 
here from Hong Kong at 1.30 P.m. It 
was a PAA plane coming from Europe 
and was held up at Frankfort. It goes 
on to Hong Kong and comes right 
back here; then on to Calcutta, etc. 
Hence, the delay all along the line. 

The pocket guide book of Bangkok 
describes the Thai character rather 
well: ‘A Thai is not so ambitious like 
European and American are, he only 
wants a few things that enough to make 
him happy, and if there are things that 
are out of his reach he does not insist on 
having them, for example, he wants at 
least a pair of shirts, but if he is very 
poor and can have only one he will not 
mind. He wants a good show and he 
would give himself up to the full enjoy- 
ment of it, but if he must go without 
that, he will not be too sorry. The ideal 
of a Thai to become a millionaire and 
to command the world is foreign to his 
nature. The Thai people are famous for 
their indifference, that is so because, in a 
society where legal protection is not 
fully given to personal rights indifference 
is, of course, always safe. The Thai peo- 
ple take to indifference like Englishmen 
take to umbrellas, because the political 
weather always looks a little ominous 
for the individual who ventures too far 
out alone.” 

That’s about it, and my taxi friend, 
Harry, summed it all up when he re- 
marked that Thailand was like the yoke 
of an egg; a good egg surrounded by the 
white which is always on the warpath. 


Bangkok-Calcutta, October 5, 1952. Early 
morning boat trip along the river to see 
the royal barges and the Temple of 
Dawn. The tumble-down teak houses 
line the river and the floors of most of 
them are barely a foot above water level. 
The river is everybody’s tub — for wash- 
ing clothes, washing face and body, 
washing dishes, etc. As the guide said: 
**Here you do not go to market, the mar- 
ket comes to you.” In small boats, we saw 
the coffee man, the ice cream man, the 
charcoal man, the pork man, and many 
others. They paddle up to other larger 
boats which are home to many, or to 
the houses, and ply their trade. Sanita- 
tion seems to take care of itself and my 
companion, Mr E. A. Turner (a sani- 
tary engineer, public health division, 
Mutual Security Agency Mission to 
China) concluded that one bug must 
kill another, ad infinitum. Children ga- 
lore, comfortably naked and wallowing 
in the muddy water, cheerful and 


friendly, waving as we chugged by. 
And all long the way shops of all 
kinds, even a makeshift beauty parlor 
and barber shop; many boat-building 
yards — everything made of teak. 

The royal barges are gaudy and gold- 
covered affairs, but have not been used 
since 1932, when absolute monarchy 
changed to a constitutional régime. Last 
year the royal barge came out for an 
airing, but the present young king did 
not ride in it. 

The Temple of Dawn commemorates 
a victory over the Burmese, and here 
again we saw the colored decoration 
composed of broken pieces of crockery. 
In all, a three hours’ ride. 

When I paid my bill at the hotel, the 
lackadaisical way the clerk acted led 
me to agree with the favorite Siamese 
saying: Never mind. And I might add my 
own motto for this city: when you enter 
Bangkok you are on your own. You have 
to hunt a money changer; you find out 
about the theatre schedule the best you 
can; the average taxi or rickshaw char- 
acter has a vague idea as to where he is 
going but is likely, at first, to give you 
the impression that he knows every- 
thing, and so it goes. The equivalent of 
the Tokyo’s taxi man’s cheerful OK. 

Left at 2.30 p.m. via PAA Dc-6B. Per- 
fect weather. 


Calcutta, October 6, 1952. Arrived at Dum- 
Dum airport at 7 p.m. To the Great 
Eastern Hotel by bus, twelve miles off. 
My first look at India from the bus 
window was like that of the Bangkok 
arrival; lots of people and considerable 
filth. Sanitation and education are 
endemic problems in these countries. 
And with the addition of shifts of refugee 
population, from Pakistan to India and 
vice versa, the problems are increased to 
a degree. Very hot weather, but luckily 
there are large fans everywhere and the 
dining room of the hotel is air-condi- 
tioned. Also luckily the bathroom is a 
complete unit. The waiters are many 
and dressed in a semi-English army 
style uniform — a turban affair with a 
two-inch gold band and a six-inch red 
sash, 

The ordinary waiters are bare- 
footed, but several wearing gold sashes 
and sergeant’s stripes have shoes. The 
floor boys are outfitted in much the 
same manner. The service here is better 
than in Bangkok, and the rates are about 
thirty percent less, since they include 
all meals, plus early morning tea and 
toast served in the room and afternoon 
tea served in the spacious lobby. 


I found a letter from Father M. R. 
Batson, S.J., but fear the programme he 
has outlined for me will further unhinge 
my schedule, although all the places he 
lists are of definite interest. Called on 
Mr Leslie Martin, at Father Batson’s 
suggestion. Mr Martin heads the big 
Calcutta firm of Martin and Burr Com- 
pany, involved in everything from rail- 
roads on. He was responsible for the 
building of the shrine of Our Mother of 
Divine Grace, at Mokameh, about 
sixty miles from Patna, when Father 
Batson was there. It is this shrine that 
started this India episode. Four years 
ago Father Batson asked for the name of 
a sculptor who could execute a statue 
of Our Lady for this shrine, and I sug- 
gested Gleb Derujinsky who actually 
did the job. 

Then called on Monsignor Eric Bar- 
ber, vicar-general of the archdiocese of 
Calcutta, and Archbishop Ferdinand 
Perier, S.J. (Belgian). The archbishop 
did not believe in Propaganda’s insist- 
ence on native styles for church building 
in these parts nor does he like modern 
architecture. I could not quite get what 
his convictions were since he speaks in 


his beard, but I gathered he would wel- 


come a moderate adaptation of Indian 
architecture with western interpreta- 
tions. 


Calcutta-Kalimpong, October 7, 1952. This 
has been a fantastic trip. Two hours by 
plane (Airways India, Ltd.) to Bagdogra 
airport, near Siliguri, but I was not pre- 
pared for the three-hour bus ride to 
Kalimpong over a fabulous mountain 
road, winding up and down and side- 
ways, with a view of the mighty Teesta 
river most of the way. The Teesta has 
its source in lake Cholamo, situated at 
an elevation of 17,500 feet and seventy- 
five miles away, to the north-east of 
Darjeeling, as the crow flies. In the hilly 
region, as we went up and up toward 
Kalimpong, the Teesta was filled with 
rocks, its banks precipitous; its bed 
becomes sandy as it enters the plains. 
Kalimpong is at an altitude of four 
thousand five hundred feet above sea 
level, and neighboring Darjeeling, seven 
thousand feet. As the crow flies (and the 
expression is certainly apt in this part 
of the world) Kalimpong and Darjeeling 
are about fifteen miles apart, but other- 
wise the trip takes at least four hours by 
bus. Darjeeling is a famous mountain 
resort and a jumping off place for 
Himalayan expeditions. The finest tea 
in the world, I am told, is grown here. 

To a newcomer like myself the beauty 
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that reveals itself at every turn baffles 
description. Blue and green foothills 
sharply outlined against the sky; stately 
trees entangled with creepers, overhang- 
ing foliage, rocks and boulders, lovely 
waterfalls. The bus driver was a very 
competent one, and fortunately so, since 
the road, at times, was being repaired 
and available space was at a premium. 
Two weeks ago this road was blocked 
because of an avalanche of rock, and 
I hear this happens all too frequently. 
This Kalimpong episode began when 
I received a letter from Father Marion 
R. Batson, S.J., now at Jaipur, in reply 
to my query as to where, in India, I 
might find a Catholic church designed 
in the style of the country. Father Batson 
wrote about the church of Saint Teresa 
of Lisieux at this remote spot in West 
Bengal, designed and built under the 
direction of Monsignor A. Gianora, 
Prefect Apostolic of Sikkim. I had first 
hoped that I could make the trip in a 
day and then go on to Patna, Delhi, and 
Jaipur. Instead it has been a three days’ 
journey, but I have seen this outpost of 
the Church in this part of India, near 
the border of Tibet, and where we find 
the last altar between here and the 
North Pole. An experience I would not 
have missed, although it has further 
knocked my schedule out of joint. 
Monsignor Gianora and the Fathers 
| here: Léon Eberhard, André Butty, 
Patrick Vergéres, Albert Lee, Edward 
Gressot and Benjamin Stolke, are Can- 
ons Regular of Saint Augustine, from 
the Abbey of Saint Maurice, Switzer- 
land. This is truly an outpost of Chris- 
tianity, and it is here that filters through 
the meagre news that come from Tibet. 
The church is a very interesting 
“document” and many of the wood 
carvings, by a Tibetan, are excellent. 
The Kalimpong mission covers an area 
5 of some two hundred by one hundred 
i miles; there are twenty priests working 
) under Monsignor Gianora. The missions 
i include three orphanages, caring for 
about three hundred Nepalese, Indian, 
§ and Tibetan children; eight primary 
schools, three high schools, and three 
» dispensaries scattered in the jungle. The 
-mountain scenery around here is fabu- 
lous. We can see the Himalayan chain 
but not Mount Everest, and since it 
rained all day I could not even see the 
highest peaks. The difference between 
these mountains and valleys and those 
in Europe and the US is one of scale. 
Here the scale is enormous —I should 
guess twice anything I have seen so far 
anywhere. 


An idea of this part of the world can 
be gathered from a news story in to- 
day’s Statesman (Calcutta and Delhi), 
with a Kalimpong date line: “For the 
first time in her history, Tibet is to have 
wheeled traffic; it has been prohibited 
all this time.” But it is the Chinese who 
are constructing carts to be drawn by 
draught animals and used for the distri- 
bution of rice and other supplies from 
Yatung to troops billeted in villages 
throughout the Chumbi valley. 

In the evening, an interesting discus- 
sion re Christian art and architecture. 


_ Adaptation, or rather incorporation of 


indigenous elements in the design of a 
church, is difficult to-day in India since 
such adaptation or incorporation should 
normally come from an Indian architect 
or artist thoroughly familiar with Catho- 
lic thought and not too much influenced 
by western taste —or the lack of it! 
And there is the rub. Where are these 
architects? Perhaps, as an alternative, a 
European, thoroughly at home in India, 
could find a solution to this perplexing 
problem of adaptation within the com- 
prehension of the people in that country. 

Monsignor Gianora’s church is a very 
intelligent and, I would say, a successful 
attempt. In last analysis, any solution 
of these problems, in India and else- 
where in mission lands, depends on the 
bersonality of whoever is in charge! 
Solemn pronouncements, directives, 
theories, are brought to life by a person. We 
all know what road is paved with only 
good intentions. But some positive direc- 
tive, without equivocation or qualifying 
clause, from a high source, would help. 
We can hardly hope for success through 
direct legislation (art cannot be legis- 
lated into being) but we can try to cre- 
ate an atmosphere which would enable 
those who are bold and creative, to 
breathe freely. It may sound paradoxi- 
cal to say it, but I have long felt that we 
have great liberty in the Church in these 
matters, but we hardly use our liberty. 
As a matter of fact, such liberty is im- 
plicit in the acts and decrees of the first 
Plenary Council of India, 1951 — for 
example, the following chapter on De 
Sacris ritibus, cantu sacro, etc.: 


349-§ 1. In actibus cultus liturgici sacerdotes 
omnibus exemplo sint reverentia et religione 
quibuscum sacros ritus peragant, sive in S. 
sacrificio Missae offerendo, sive in Sacramentis 
administrandis aliisque sacris functionibus 
celebrandis. Ab omni indecora festinatione ac 
segnitie refugiant, memores laicos fideles 
exemplo praesertim pastorum suorum addis- 
cere quomodo sancta tractanda sint. 

§ 2. Rectores ecclesiaruin curent quoque ut 
omnes, etiam laici divino servitio addicti, et 


praesertim pueri Missae vel aliis functionibus 
sacris inservientes, officium suum rite, pie ac 
devote exerceant. 


350-Quoad sacras processiones consentaneum 
est ut, salvis praescriptis liturgicis, ad modum 
huius regionis proprium ducantur, cum statuis, 
vexillis, ornamentis, etc., dummodo tamen 
omnia fiant ea modestia, reverentia ac pietate 
quae religiosis huiusmodi actionibus maxime 
debentur.?5 


351-Ad populi nostri devotionem augendam 
elusque vitam cotidianam magis sanctifican- 
dam, optandum ducimus ut latius diffundatur 
usus adhibendi varias benedictiones liturgicas, 
personarum, locorum, esculentorum, anima- 
lium, etc. prout in libris ritualibus ab Ecclesia 
probatis prostant, dummodo populus apte de 
earum natura et effectibus erudiatur omniaque 
pie ac devote peragantur, 


352-§ 1. Quoad sacram musicam et cantum, 
ab omnibus religiose serventur normae a SS. 
Pontificibus Pio X, Pio XI et Pio XII datae.?26 
Cantus proinde gregorianus, Ecclesiae quasi 
proprius, primum locum teneat, atque iuxta 
authenticam editionem adhibeatur oportet. 
Alius tamen cantus, modo sacris ritibus sit 
dignus atque aptus ad mentes sursum elevandas 
et ad veram. animi refovendam pietatem, 
minime excluditur. 

§ 2. Desiderant Patres ut, salvis legibus 
liturgicis, in cantu sacro latius adhibeantur 
decori modi musicae indigenae, qui apti sint 
ad sacras preces actionesque liturgicas exor- 
nandas et ad pietatem in populo fideli foven- 
dam. 

§ 3. Laude digni sunt qui in musicam in- 
digenam ad ecclesiasticum usum aptandam 
incumbunt, exoptantque Patres ut in variis 
regionis partibus clerici quidam vel laici, in re 
musica bene versati et, ubi fieri potest, ab 
auctoritate ecclesiastica in commissionem con- 
stituti, huic operi insistant. 


353-Congruum quoque est ut, salvis prae- 
scriptis S. Sedis et praesertim Pii X in Motu 
proprio Inter pastoralis officii datis, ’ prudenter 
adhibeantur indigena illa instrumenta musica 
quae ad vocem comitandam cantus indigenus 
quasi natura sua exigit. At nihil innovetur 
sine expressa licentia Ordinarii, ac _ stricte 
amandetur omnis strepitus indecorus et quid- 
quid liturgicae actionis vel loci sacri sanctita- 
tem dedeceat. 


354-Ubicumque fieri possit, fideles vel saltem 
pueri in scholis in cantu sacro exerceantur, ita 
ut populus fidelis, ad praescriptas normas, 
vocem suam sacerdotis vel scholae cantorum 
vocibus alternare possit, totusque coetus 
fidelium Deo hymnos suos in ecclesia cantare 
valeat.8 


355- § 1. Uti ex natura rei non minus quam 
ex saepe manifestata S. Sedis voluntate patet, 
maxime consentaneum est ut formae artis 
indigenae, quae gentis nostrae ingenium ex- 
primunt eiusque praeferunt culturam, in 
aedibus sacris aliisque aedificiis ecclesiasticis 
erigendis ornandisque pro opportunitate adhi- 
beantur,”° sicque “quasi ancillae nobilissimae 
divino cultui inserviant’”’.*° 

§ 2, Semper tamen praeprimis curandum 
est ut aedificia sacra eorumque ornatus usui 
liturgico vere apta sint atque eo digna. 
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356-Commendatur institutio commissionis ad 
artem christianam apud clerum et fideles 
promovendam. 


CHAPTER II 
Concerning Sacred Rites, Sacred Singing, etc. 


349- §1. In acts of liturgical worship priests 
should set an example for all by the reverence 
and devotion with which they perform the 
sacred rites: the offering of the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, the administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and other sacred functions. They should 
avoid all unbecoming haste or slowness and re- 
member that the laity learn mainly from the 
example of their pastors how to deal with 
sacred things. 

§ 2. Rectors of churches should see to it 
that all engaged in divine service, including 
lay people, and especially boys who serve at 
Mass or at other sacred functions, should go 
through their part of the ceremonies correctly 
and devoutly. 


350-As for sacred processions, it is suitable 
that, provided liturgical laws are observed, 
they be conducted in the way customary in this 
country, with statues, flags, decorations, etc., 
so long as all is done with that moderation, 
reverence, and piety demanded by religious 
ceremonies of this sort. 


351-Lo help our people grow more devout 
and holy in their daily life, we judge it desirable 
that wider use be made of the various liturgical 
blessings of persons, places, foods, animals, 
etc., such as are found in rituals approved by 
the Church, provided that the people are prop- 
erly instructed about their nature and effects 
and that the services are conducted with 
proper reverence and devotion. 


352- §1. With regard to sacred music and 
singing, the norms laid down by the Holy 
Fathers Pius X, Pius XI, and Pius XII are to 
be carefully observed by all. Accordingly 
Gregorian chant, the Church’s own song, so to 
speak, should hold the first place, and an ap- 
proved version should be used. Other singing 
is by no means excluded, so long as it is worthy 
of the sacred rites and is conducive to raising 
men’s thoughts to higher things and to fostering 
a genuine religious spirit. 

§ 2. It is the Fathers’ wish that, with due 
respect for liturgical laws, wider use be made of 
those indigenous musical modes which are cap- 
able of lending beauty to sacred prayers and 
liturgical actions and of stimulating piety 
among the faithful. 

§ 3. The task of adapting indigenous music 
for church use is praiseworthy, and the Fathers 
earnestly desire that in various sections of the 
country certain clerics or laymen, skilled in 
music, and, where possible, established by eccle- 
siastical authority as a commission, should 
devote themselves to this work. 


353-It is also fitting that with due observance 
of the prescriptions of the Holy See and es- 
pecially those laid down by Pius X in his Motu 
Proprio Inter Pastoralis Officit, prudent use be 
made of those indigenous musical instruments 
which native vocal music, so to speak, naturally 
requires for accompaniment. But all innova- 
tions should have the express permission of 
the Ordinary, and there should be no unbecom- 
ing noise or anything out of keeping with the 
holiness of liturgical ceremony or a sacred 
place 


354-Wherever possible, let the faithful, at least 
the school children, be taught sacred singing, 
so that the laity, according to the prescribed 
norms, may take part in the singing, alter- 
nating with the priest or with the choir, and 
the entire body of the faithful may thus be able 
to sing their hymns to God in the church. 


355- § 1. As is obvious in itself and as the Holy 
See has often declared, it is altogether fitting 
that indigenous forms of art which give expres- 
sion to our people’s temperament and culture 
should be used as occasion offers in the design 
and decoration of churches and other church 
building. Thus “they will serve as noble hand- 
maids to divine worship.” 

§ 2, However, the primary concern should 
always be that sacred buildings and their decor 
suit their liturgical purpose and be worthy of it. 


356-It is recommended that a commission be 
established for the promotion of Christian art 
among the clergy and the laity. 


Kalimpong, October 8, 1952. A gray, rainy 
day. To town with Father Eberhard to 
inquire about my return plane ticket to 
Calcutta. The ride, with me precari- 
ously seated on the rear platform of his 
three-wheeled motorcycle, must have 
presented an unusual sight. I had bor- 
rowed a raincoat, of a size suitable for a 
slim man. The seating arrangement 
was such that I had to grip both sides of 
my perch as the motorcycle jockeyed 
along the mountain road. At the local 
agency office of Airways India, I en- 
countered the Indian line of least re- 
sistance. Their business methods can be 
exasperating. They wait and wait, 
attend to other unrelated business mat- 
ters with utter nonchalance, and then 
finally act on what could have been 
acted upon at once. 


Kalimpong—Calcutta, October 9, 1952. 
Early morning start to catch the bus 
to Bagdogra airport, over the same tor- 
tuous road and with the same driver. 
While waiting with Father Eberhard, I 
was treated to an extraordinary sight 
which I had missed so far, because of fog 
and rain. Of a sudden, Mount Kanchen- 
jhunga (sixty miles away) reappeared in 
all its sunny glory, and to crown the awe- 
some sight, there was the feather of snow 
delicately attached to the peak — all 
this due to the terrible wind velocity of 
hurricane force at this 28,225 feet 
height. Mount Everest is assumed to be 
29,000 feet in height. Kanchenjhunga is 
not a calm and serene mountain, as it 
appears to be when viewed from here. 
Both ice and rock avalanches of in- 
credible dimensions frequently thunder 
as they roll down. 


Calcutta—Patna, October 10, 1952, Are 


rived here at 8.30 A.M. via Bharat Air- 
ways and found Father Frank Martin- 
seck, S.J., and Father Edward Niesen, 
S.J., waiting for me. Drove directly to 
the Bishop’s House where I found a 
room at my disposal. Met Bishop A. F. 
Wildermuth, S.J., and Father Frank 
Loesch, S.J., pastor of Saint Joseph’s 
Church. Father Loesch supervises a lot 
of building in the Patna Mission dis- 
trict. Next morning an early start by 
car to visit the Shrine at Mokameh. 
Father Batson had given me snapshots 
of this building several years ago when 
he was on sick leave in the US. 


Mokameh, October 11, 1952. To Mo- 
kameh in the Bishop’s car, with Father 
Loesch and Father Martinseck — fifty- 


five miles — about ten of these miles | 


through Patna’s “‘main street,” the rest 
of the way over a fairly good road lined 
with many kinds of trees — pipul, 


banyan, neem, tamarind, amaltas; also — 
fish-tail palms, royal palms, date palms, | 


and cocoanut palms; and the toddy 


palm, from which the people extract | 
a strong liquor, something like a soft | 
drink in the morning and a strong and | 


potent cider in the evening. This main 
street runs parallel to the Ganges river 


and is a concentrated version of a typical _ 


street in India; lined with small shops 
filled with an extraordinary collection of 


goods. The people in the street, the ever- _ 


present sacred cows, the bullock carts, 


made this ten-mile journey a difficult _ 


one, but Father Loesch’s expert driving | 


and the constant use of the klaxon 
cleared the way. At Mokameh we met 
the pastor, Father L. De Genova, S.J. I 
was surprised to find that the shrine was 


located in very extensive grounds and | 


the approach, some five hundred feet 
from the rectory, is impressive. The 
building is a small one, with room for 
about thirty. The architecture is remi- 
niscent of the temple architecture of 
India; the interior is less successful. 
Derujinsky’s wood statue has been 
painted and now looked hardly better 
than average. There will be illustrations 
of this shrine in a later issue. 

Whether Indian architecture can be 
adapted is an open question. Temples 
were not designed for community wor- 
ship, and adaptation of details is not 
necessarily the answer. In India I would 
hazard the guess that a frank “modern” 
approach will eventually be an answer, 
with sculpture and ornament to provide 
the Indian touch. In the October, 1952, 
issue of the Onlooker — published in 
India — appeared an article, ‘““Conven- 
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tions in Sculpture,” by K. B. Tyer, 
which gives a clue to this problem. “All 
Indian sculptures, except those placed 
in niches for purposes of worship, are 
part of the architecture. Thus in Indian 
art, architecture and sculpture remain 
virtually interrelated. Relief sculpture 
has been favored by the Indian because 
it suited the religious needs of Indian 
art.” Such adaptation implies largely 
the use of stone, and most of our mis- 
sions cannot afford the expense, but 
since brick is also used extensively, such 
ornamentation might well be done in 
terra-cotta, but designed as part of 
the building and not merely as an addi- 
tion. The problem, in India, is not as 
simple as for Japan. 

On the return trip to Patna we 
stopped to call on Sister Stephanie 
(Medical Mission Sisters) at Holy 
Family Hospital. Their foundress, 
Mother Dengel, had given me her name 
when I called at the Mother House, at 
Fox Chase, Philadelphia, early in Au- 
gust. The hospital is a lively place. 
These sisters are doing a great job here, 
as elsewhere. They have plans for a new 
and larger hospital, designed by Carl 
Heinz, which would enable them to 
have the necessary quarters and equip- 
ment to train many young girls who 
apply for admission to the present school 
of nursing. And nurses are the present 
- great need in hospitals in India. 


Delhi, October 11, 1952. Arrived here late 
afternoon from Patna and settled at the 
Imperial Hotel, in New Delhi, not far 
from the airport. An immense place 
with very large rooms. Phoned Mr 
Heinz at the Swiss Hotel, in old Delhi, 
and found he was out of town. Early 
next morning I flew to Jaipur (a fifty- 
mile trip) to see Father Batson. 


Jaipur, October 12, 1952. Reached Jaipur 
at 8.50 A.M. and found Father Batson 
waiting for me at the airport, with 
Father Raymond Mullen, S.J., rector 
of Saint Xavier College. Drove to the 
college and was soon settled in a com- 
fortable room in the college compound. 
As has happened so often since I left 
New York, I was soon in a whirl, seeing 
sights — and there are sights in India. 

Rajasthan is the largest of the union 
of Indian states, merged to form one 
state, with 128,424 square miles of terri- 
tory and a population of fifteen millions, 
according to the 1951 census. Weaving, 
metalwork, marble work, and em- 
broidery are the main small industries, 
and among these could be found the 


craftsmen able to execute work for our 
churches there. These craftsmen are 
seldom designers, but they can copy 
perfectly anything submitted to them. 
And that fact presents the usual diffi- 
culty. If these craftsmen are properly 
led, the work can be fine; if they are 
given our church goods prototypes to 
copy, the results will be disastrous. 

We drove through the new part of 
Jaipur, wide streets and many new 
houses. The old city is the real thing. 
Here the streets are lined with pink 
buildings, which lend this place a very 
peculiar flavor, but even in the old city 
the streets are broad and straight, much 
like those of many an American town. 
There are also the usual narrow, bazaar 
streets, filled with ruminating bulls, and 
a motley collection of colorful people 
and costumes. You find camels wander- 
ing in and out of an incredible traffic, 
with bicycle rickshaws and small auto- 
mobiles that look like sections cut out of 
a third-class railway coach; also carts 
with domed canopies filled to the burst- 
ing point. One industry that may be 
curious to western eyes is that dealing 
with phallic symbols, of which the man- 
ufacture, in gilt and painted marble, 
seems to be one of the staple industries 
of this city. Painted marble statues, in 
gaudy colors, are much the rage here. I 
visited several of the shops where this 
‘‘sculpture”’ is done and I thought what 
a shame it was to paint such marble — 
at least in that garish manner. The 
marble is so highly polished that the 
finished article looks as phony as soap. 

Saint Xavier’s College is quite a 
place. All the buildings are of stone and 
the new college building — to have fifty 
classrooms and a large assembly hall — 
is of vari-colored stone, the trim of a 
beautiful red sandstone. Carl Heinz is 
the architect. The manner in which 
work is done here would astonish an 
American contractor, but labor is cheap. 
I saw the stone shop where all work is 
done by hand and very beautifully 
executed. Also the woodwork shop, 
where only teak is used. The methods of 
work are primitive, but the results are 
first-rate. Father Batson kindly agreed 
to take photos of the completed building 
and the shops; also shots of full-size 
details painted on interior walls of the 
school, for the guidance of the workers. 
Nothing is left to the imagination of the 
average worker as he must be told and 
shown what to do at every step. 

Later we saw the astonishing Jantar 
Mantar, built by the Maharaja of 
Jaipur in 1724. An extraordinary collec- 
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tion of marble astronomical monuments. 


Amber, October 13, 1952. Visited this an- 
cient, but now deserted capital of Jai- 
pur, about five miles from the present 
city. A very picturesque location. The 
palace, atop a high hill, reminded me of 
Monte Cassino. Amber can easily be 
reached by car from Jaipur, but to 
reach the palace itself means quite a 
climb on foot. The old palace is said to 
rank second only to Gwalior as an ex- 
ample of Rajput architecture. The in- 
terior rooms and outer courts give the 
feeling of the Thousand and One 
Nights. Of particular interest to me 
were the rooms lined with small convex 
mirrors encrusted in plaster, and one 
room in which the paintings of cities 
along the Ganges were right out of the 
Grandma Moses school, or rather vice 
versa. 


Jaipur—Agra—Delhi, October 14, 1952. Fi- 
nally met Carl Heinz, the architect. He 
arrived at Saint Xavier’s College late 
last evening, and then I knew that I 
would see the Taj Mahal, at Agra. Mr 
Heinz was recently made a Knight of 
Saint Gregory and was properly greeted 
by the Fathers. He has been in India for 
about twenty years— seven spent in 
concentration camps during the war 
(he is of German origin). A vivacious 
and somewhat excitable man, but the 
more he spoke about his work and the 
trials and tribulations re work for the 
Church, the more I felt that here was a 
congenial soul. As Mr Heinz had to 
inspect the new buildings with Father 
Mullen, we started late for Agra and the 
Taj Mahal (one hundred and forty miles 
from Jaipur) in his new 1952 Dodge, a 
welcome and luxurious way to travel in 
these parts. There were many surprises 
along the dusty road. Even with Mr 
Heinz’s expert driving, the average 
speed could only be about thirty miles 
an hour because of long stretches of bad 
road and the most heterogeneous collec- 
tion of animals ever encountered — the 
usual sacred cows, bullock carts, mon- 
keys, camels, peacocks, vultures, a flock 
of flamingoes, a lone rabbit. The only 
ones we missed were snakes, tigers, and 
panthers, which, I am told (and perhaps 
Mr Heinz was putting it on for my bene- 
fit) abound in this part of India. 

The Taj Mahal certainly lives up to 
its reputation; a glistening, white mar- 
ble, fairy-land building. I had often 
seen photographs of the main building, 
with the long pool in the foreground, 
but I had not realized how effective 
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was the totality of the setting; the well- 
kept gardens and the cloister-like en- 
closure, nor the great gate and the outer 
cloisters. Mr Leslie Martin, in Calcutta, 
told me that a must is to see the Taj 
Mahal in the moonlight, but my time 
was short. After all, without Mr Heinz 
I might have missed seeing the Taj 
Mahal even in the daytime. The trip, 
by private car from Delhi, is rather ex- 
pensive and I would not try the trip by 
train after having seen a train in the 
Jaipur station. I am sold on air travel, 
at least in India. 

Back to Delhi — about one hundred 
and twenty miles. The road was better 
and we traveled along at a good clip. 

Later a general meeting at the Jesuit 
House, in the Cathedral compound. 
Met the vicar-general, Monsignor John 
Burke (he was chaplain-general with the 
Mountbatten forces during the India- 
Burma-Ceylon campaign) and others. 
Later I called on Monsignor Luigi 
Raimundi, Chargé d’affaires at the 
Apostolic Internunciature. 


Old Delhi, October 15, 1952. Meeting with 
Carl Heinz in his Swiss Hotel office. I 
chose many of his sketches for possible 
publication and to illustrate ideas that 
occurred to us re this problem of adapta- 
tion of indigenous forms for present day 
religious architecture. Then a pleasant 
lunch with Monsignor Burke, Father 
Paul F. Smith, S.J., rector of the new 
Delhi University, and Carl Heinz. This 
new university is located in one of the 
most populous sections of old Delhi — 
an unbelievable place where vultures 
can be seen feeding on the filth dumped 
along the railroad. The shops, the 
“questionable”? cubicles, the milling 
throng, the smell—all combine to 
give a newcomer a taste of this extraor- 
dinary land. No wonder that several 
missionaries told me that you have to 
be in India at least ten years before you 
are in a position to express an opinion! 

Further discussion with Heinz. He 
outlined a plan to scour India for exam- 
ples of fine religious architecture — 
old and new—with the hope that 
craftsmen be commissioned to execute 
fine objects in silver, ivory, wood, tex- 
tiles, ceramics, etc., and then gather 
them all in an exhibition to be shown 
throughout India and the US. A similar 
plan for the US has been my hope for 
years. An exchange of such exhibitions 
would help greatly to explain to each 
country the best of the other. Such a 
plan would probably mean seven to ten 
thousand dollars for the Indian adven- 


ture and more for the US. Still photos, 
movies, etc., with a traveling crew of 
three or four and a well-equipped sta- 
tion wagon. It doesn’t cost anything to 
dream, anyway! 


Delhi-Bombay, October 16, 1952. Again, 
an early morning flight to Bombay — 
four hours. Called at once on Father H. 
Heras, S.J., at Saint Xavier’s Univer- 
sity and found him in his cluttered office 
of the Institute of Oriental Research. 
I remembered him from Rome in 1950, 
when I met him briefly at the Mission 
Exhibit. Appearances can often be 
deceiving, and it is perhaps his long 
white beard that makes him look so 
venerable that many, even some of 
his confréres, believe Father Heras to 
be in his eighties. For the record, Father 
Heras is sixty-four and going strong. 
He has long been a student of Indian 
art and an exponent of the adaptation 
theory for religious art. Readers of 
LirurcicaL Arts will recall an article 
he wrote in the first quarter, 1935, issue, 
‘**A Catholic Church in Indian Style.” 
I made plans with him for photographs 
of paintings by Angelo de Fonseca and 
other Indian painters; also plans for 
tentative churches based on Indian 
prototypes. Also met Father Claraso, 
S.J., who teaches at the diocesan semi- 
nary and is deeply interested in art mat- 
ters. 

The buildings at Saint Xavier Uni- 
versity are a jumble of Victorian-Vene- 
tian gothic and are on the level of the 
equally Victorian misfits erected by the 
British, such as the main railroad sta- 
tion. The Hotel Taj Mahal, facing the 
ocean, is another example of Victorian 
art, but it was the most comfortable 
place I have been in since I landed in 
India. 


Bombay, October 17, 1952. I had planned 
to sleep late to make up for the early 
hours of the previous week, but at eight 
o’clock a.m. Mr Joseph Pereira knocked 
at my door. He is the young man sug- 
gested to me by Father Claraso to write 
an article for us on Indian religious art; 
also to compile an annotated check list 
of books on Indian art and culture. Mr 
Pereira is a young man with intense 
convictions concerning art and the 
Church, an ardent Catholic with a good 
deal of the Portuguese-Spanish religious 
fervor! Father Claraso later told me 
that Pereira was one of the brightest 
students at the University, with a good 
knowledge of Latin, Sanskrit, philoso- 
phy. His idol seems to be Suarez, and 
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while listening to his philosophical likes 
and dislikes, I was reminded of some of 
the Suarez-Duns Scotus-Saint Thomas 
Aquinas discussions of several of my 
Fordham professor friends. Pereira also 
studied painting in Bombay, and his 
present love is the Mexican fresco 
painters, particularly Orosco. We tax- 
ied out to Santa Cruz, not far from the 
airport, to see his frescoes in the open-air 
mortuary chapel — very much in the 
Mexican manner. I have photos for 
publication, and I hope that such pub- 
lication may induce Pereira to go his 
own way and perhaps be given oppor- 
tunities to decorate churches in India. 
He is another artist I would add to 
what I call the “‘reservoir of talent” in 
all countries, standing ready to work 
for the Church, but seldom offered 
tangible opportunities. In the afternoon, 
at Pereira’s insistence, we went out to 
Elephant Island, in the bay of Bombay, 
to see the cave sculpture which Pereira, 
in his enthusiasm, rates as the greatest 
sculpture in the world. The trip was an 
exhilarating one, something like Kalim- 
pong. A boat of ancient vintage, M.V. 
Shobhana, leisurely puffed away to 
another island before we reached Ele- 
phant Island — so called because there 
once was a stone elephant on the hill; it 
crumbled long ago, but was restored and 
now stands somewhere in Bombay. 
Sunday is the normal day for tourists, as 
the boat schedule allows for several 
hours on the island on that day. To-day, 
however, the available time between the 
arrival and return of the boat to the 
island was to be barely forty-five min- 
utes. As it took twenty minutes’ brisk 
walking to reach the caves, I could only 
see these marvelous statues for about five 
minutes. They are carved out of the 
solid rock and date from the eighth 
century. They record the deeds of Shiva. 
Later met Father Angelo Fernandes, 
of the Bombay Cathedral rectory. A 
young man, much interested in religious 
art as it affects the clergy. He told me I 
had been expected to talk to the semi- 
narians and to a group of Indian archi- 
tects. They all know about our Society 
and the magazine and use it as a guide 
in their work. Too bad I did not know 
about these plans sooner, and that my 
schedule was so much off the beam. 


Bombay-Karachi, October 18, 1952. An- 
other early flight and arrived at Karachi 
at noon, where I had to wait twelve 
hours for the PAA Constellation flight 
to Beirut. Then the fog settled and we 
had to spend the night at the airport 
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hotel. Finally left at 9 a.m. of the nine- 
teenth. 

Called at the Holy Family hospital, 
conducted by the Medical Mission Sis- 
ters; met Sister Martin. The present 
hospital occupies an old home and is 
very cramped. A new hospital is under 
construction. I take my hat off to these 
sisters, here and at Patna, for their 
selfless labors under trying conditions. 
At Father Heras’s suggestion saw the 
church of Saint Lawrence, in Cincinna- 
tus town, a part of Karachi. Built in a 
pseudo-Indian style, but the interior is 
of the type made common in so many 
of our churches throughout the world. 
Nothing worth recording. 


Karachi-Beirut, October 19, 1952. Good 
flying weather and a smooth journey, 
over the Gulf of Oman and the Persian 
Gulf. As we were enjoying an excellent 
lunch (tomato juice, beef ragout, cherry 
dessert, coffee, topped off, at the begin- 
ning, with a manhattan cocktail, taper- 
ing with a Cognac) the skipper told us 
we were flying over Baghdad, home of 
Sinbad the Sailor; also the assumed 
spot of the Garden of Eden. All this 
mixed up with the news I had read 
earlier in the Statesman (Calcutta, Octo- 
ber 18) concerning the India-Pakistan 
passport-visa problem; trouble in Djak- 
arta, Indonesia; the problems of West 
Bengal as voiced by Dr B. C. Roy, chief 
minister of West Bengal and discussed 
with US officials in Washington and 
with US industrial experts. 


Beirut, Lebanon, October 19-20, 1952. A 
welcome change after the India episode. 
The many friends in India made my 
life very pleasant there, but alone and 
without friends I think that India would 
be a little trying for the first trip. This 
hotel, Palm Beach, is very good and the 
rate reasonable; about $6.00 with two 
meals. The bed is really a bed and the 
plumbing A:; the food good and plenti- 
ful. The city has a Frenchy air, 4 la 
Riviera, and the people look alive and 
some must be prosperous judging by 
the many fine American cars, with the 
attendant traffic troubles. 

Called on Pére Charles, S.J., at Saint 
oseph’s University. I had been given 
his name by Father De Breuvery, S.J., 
who now holds a position as economic 
advisor on Chinese affairs at the UN 
for the French Government. Here again 
I was lucky. While waiting for Pere 
Charles, I saw the model of a new col- 
lege — now under construction — at 
amhour, near Beirut. Later Pére 
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Charles explained the evolution of the 
many elements in the plans for all the 
buildings, particularly the chapel. It is 
a very interesting and up to date project, 
and embodies the type of thinking we 
could expect in all similar operations. I 
will have photos and texts about this 
job. Then I was introduced to Father 
Pierre Raphael, a lovable old priest and 
noted scholar, whose recent book: Le 
Réle du College Maronite Romain dans 
P Orientalisme aux XVIT and XVIII siécles, 
was warmly praised by the Holy Father. 
Then met the rector of the University, 
Father Victor Pruvot, S.J. 

I had intended to bypass Beirut, but 
was glad that visa problems delayed me 
a day here; otherwise I would have 
missed this scoop re the new college at 
Jamhour. 

The city of Beirut (from the old 
Phoenician Berét, meaning wells) is 
situated on a promontory extending 
into the Mediterranean, and on a part 
of a narrow plain that extends between 
the coast and the slopes of the neighbor- 
ing Lebanon mountains. Beirut owes its 
importance largely to the economic 
réle it.plays in the life of Lebanon and 
of neighboring countries. It is not only 
an important industrial centre, but its 
reputation as a commercial and transit 
centre has been established in the last 
fifty years. Lebanon is now a demo- 
cratic, parliamentary republic. The 
first republican constitution was drafted 
in 1926. All in all, Beirut, with Hong 
Kong, is one of the spots I would like to 
revisit for a longer time. 


Beirut—Ferusalem, October 21, 1952. Left 
Beirut at 2.30 P.M. and reached Jerusa- 
lem an hour and a half later. On the 
way to the Beirut airport — mountains 
to the left on which nestle small villages 
and to the right the blue Mediterranean. 
Near the city we passed through a pine 
forest. Between Beirut and Jerusalem, 
by air, the first impression is of a moun- 
tainous country dotted with small vil- 
lages, then the plain which seemed to 
have cultivated areas, but fewer villages. 
A few green spots with water, then we 
came upon landscape streaked with 
deep ravines; the general effect was of a 
rolling, rocky, and bumpty desert. 
When I made inquiries in Beirut con- 
cerning plane reservations from Jerusa- 
lem (Tel-Aviv) I soon realized that 
matters might be a bit complicated, 
since I now have an open ticket and 
must arrange flights at each spot. Found 
it advisable to trust my Holy Land 
problem to the tender mercies of the 


Arab Tourist Agency in Beirut. They 
made the necessary arrangements for 
my visa for the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan, the exit permit from Lebanon, 
and the visit to the Holy Places in 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem. At the air- 
port in Jerusalem I was met by the 
agency’s representative, Nazar B. Kar- 
djian, who spoke English and French. 
I can recommend him as a cultivated 
gentleman who knows his country well 
and is an ideal and discreet guide. Again 
I had to go through customs and have 
another entry stamp in my passport, 
and within twenty-four hours I'll re- 
quire a police permit to remain even a 
few days in Jerusalem. 

Settled at Orient House, a small 
comfortable hotel; then we started at 
once on a pilgrimage. In the old city — 
the Way of the Cross, the pool of 
Bethsaida; Pilate’s Judgement’s Hall; 
the Chapel of the Flagellation; the Holy 
Sepulchre and Calvary. Every tourist 
or pilgrim has no doubt felt the impact 
of these holy places. You feel completely 
immersed in a bath of history, and the 
Bible story crowds upon you at every 
turn. And all the while you see the 
teeming life in this old city, along the 
Via Crucis and elsewhere. 


Jerusalem, October 22, 1952. It seemed 
that the easiest and surest plane connec- 
tion for Rome was via Damascus and 
the KLM, where I will have a flight for 
Rome on the twenty-fifth. The connec- 
tions through Tel-Aviv were more com- 
plicated because there is no connection 
between Jordan and Israel, and once 
you cross the border in Jerusalem there 
is no turning back. So —I decided on 
Damascus. This will give me the oppor- 
tunity of a car ride of some four hundred 
kilometres and I will see Jericho, 
Amman etc. 

Visited the Mount of Olives, the 
place of the Ascension, the Garden of 
Gethsemane, the Basilica of the Agony. 
The reconstruction of this sanctuary, 
entrusted by the Custody of the Holy 
Land (Franciscan Fathers) to the archi- 
tect Antonio Barluzzi, does not follow 
the plan or design of the former churches 
on this spot. Records of the Theodosian 
church remain in the floor and these 
served as a guide for the design of the 
new marble pavement. The six mono- 
lithic columns which support twelve 
cupolas are of a stone quarried near 
Bethlehem and which, when polished, 
looks like a wonderfully soft pink mar- 
ble. Much of this stone has been used in 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem. 


Se 


In the garden of Gethsemane stand 
eight venerable olive trees — they still 
bear fruit. Their exact age is impossible 
to determine, but considering that “‘the 
olive tree does not die” (Pliny) it seems 
that these trees are contemporary with 
the time of Our Lord, or are at least 
shoots from those that were witnesses of 
the Agony in this garden. 

In the afternoon I visited the Dome 
of the Rock, built by Byzantine artists 
on the model of the Church of the As- 
cension, under the Ommayad Kalif 
Abd el Melek. This mosque is a regular 
octagon, with a cupola supported on a 
cylindrical drum. The outer walls are 
covered with marble slabs and blue 
glazed tiles. The dark interior is very 
impressive and the color harmony (mar- 
ble, mosaics, golden stucco incrusta- 
tions, mosaic glass windows) is superb. I 
prefer this mosque to the more popular 
Taj Mahal. Heresy! 

To Bethlehem by car—ten kilo- 
metres. The city stands on a prominent 
rocky height— everywhere you see 
rock. The hills slope down in a succes- 
sion of vine, olive, almond, and fig 
terraces. Much of the impact you would 
expect is blunted by coming by car and 
arriving at the square facing the Basilica 
of the Nativity and the Church of Saint 
Catherine, and then to be assailed by 
post card vendors and religious goods 
people. It’s the same old story at places 
where the merchants should be kept at 
least a half-mile away. 

The grotto of the Nativity is quite 
small. There is little you can do when 
you visit these places — except pray. 
Nearby is a chapel (a cell in a rock) in 
which, according to tradition, Saint 
Jerome wrote his translation of the 
Vulgate. It contains a “merchant’s 
type” altar and a worse stained glass 
window. 


Bethany, October 23, 1952. As I had heard 
that the architect of the Basilica of the 
Agony, Antonio Barluzzi, was building 
a small church at Bethany, and was now 
living in a Franciscan convent there, I 
went out by car driven by a chap who 
seemed to take pleasure in getting as 
close to the edge of the cliffroad as possi- 
ble. To reassure me he remarked that 
he had been driving around here for 
twenty-five years. The church is under 
construction, near the tomb of Lazarus, 
and is being built by the Franciscan 
Fathers. Met Mr Barluzzi and borrowed 
eight original drawings which were at 
once photographed by a brother in the 
Convent Saint Savior, in Jerusalem. 


Browsed around in the library of 
Saint Stephen’s Dominican Convent, 
where the famous Pére Lagrange, O.P., 
wrote his commentaries on the Gospels 
and which is the home of the scholarly 
publication, Revue Biblique. Then 
browsed around in the library of the 
American School of Oriental Research. 


Ferusalem—Damascus, October 24, 1952. 
Six a.m. start for the trip to Damascus 
— four hundred and twenty kilometres 
by car, with a careful but speedy driver. 
Past the spot of the Good Samaritan, 
now in ruins — a police post half way 
between Jerusalem and Jericho. Excel- 
lent winding mountain road, an occa- 
sional flock of sheep and goats grazing 
on the barren and rocky slopes. The 
Dead Sea, thirteen hundred feet below 
sea level and eight kilometres from 
the road at a point six kilometres 
from Jericho and thirty-two kilometres 
from Jerusalem — near the road a green 
patch of banana trees. 

Then the sixty thousand refugee 
camp in Jericho— mud houses and 
tents. Nothing for them to do, and it 
seems obvious they cannot remain here 
indefinitely. From what I can judge 
from the landscape in these parts, I 
cannot help feeling that the Arabs got a 
raw deal in this partition business. New 
Jericho is a mixture of old and new 
ways — little donkeys and motor cars. 
To the left and a mile out of Jericho is 
the Mount of Temptation. Refugee 
women carry five gallon cans of water 
on their heads— water from Elisha 
spring — which helps to produce green 
patches and fields under cultivation: 
lemons, oranges, bananas, vegetables. 

Crossed the River Jordan — only 
about twenty feet at this point. In the 
plain beyond the Jordan I saw another 
refugee camp, composed of small 
houses one notch better than the mud 
houses and tents near Jericho. But why 
the absence of a church in these camps, 
as I was told there were Christians 
among these refugees? 

Swelf — the highest point in Jordan, 
where there is snow in winter and the 
road sometimes is closed two weeks at a 
stretch. A few miles beyond was the 
government agricultural station — trees 
and plowed fields. Looking at this oasis 
of vegetation in the midst of the other- 
wise barren country I wondered why an 
increase of vegetation and life might 
not be extracted from this rocky waste- 
land? Possibly the nomadic tempera- 
ment of the Arab has something to do 
with this just as the nomadic tempera- 
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ment of our American Indians made it 
difficult for them to adjust themselves 
to the tooth and nail agressiveness of 
our early settlers. Whatever be the rea- 
sons, I could not help further wonder, 
when I looked at the map, at the 
thoughts which led global planners to} 
partition countries in such a manner} 
that one would have all the seacoast | 
and others a handful of rocks and little } 
water. Perhaps the secret is locked in | 
some UN archives! : 

Then to Amman, the capital of this} 
tiny kingdom. As late as sixteen years } 
ago this city was called Philadelphia. | 
After Amman, we had a long stretch of ° 
desert road with an occasional village : 
or army post and flocks of snooty 
camels. 

Customs and visa check-up at the: 
Syrian-Jordan border stretch out for 
over five miles. No trouble at all as my | 
driver took care of all details, but I) 
wondered whether this five mile stretch | 
of a sort of no-man’s land was not a) 
calculated idea on the part of both | 
countries as it gave them these five 
miles to catch any one who might have 
escaped detection at any particular 
point. 

The Syrian landscape, from the fron- 
tier to Damascus, is not as desolate or 
rocky looking as it is in Jordan; vast 
plains and fields of Indian corn, already — 
harvested at this time of the year. You > 
can see Damascus from quite a distance 
—whitish buildings among a mass of 
green, for here is water. 


Damascus, October 24, 1952. A short 


afternoon’s tour of the main points of | 


interest, after settling down in the 


city’s best hostelry, the Semiramis. After 


being told what I had in mind, my 
guide thought an hour would do, and 


from then on he frequently looked at his _ 


watch. But I did see the great mosque. 
According to historians and Rouhi 
Jamil’s inadequate guide book, this 
mosque was first a pagan temple, a 
synagogue, a church, and, at last, a 
mosque. This may explain why the 
lower part of one tower is square and 
the upper part, built by the Moslems, 
is round, like the proverbial minaret. 
The courtyard is a grand piece of archi- 
tecture and the interior of the great 
mosque itself is very majestic. The floor 
is entirely covered with beautiful orien- 


tal rugs, but we wore ‘“babouches” 
over our shoes, nevertheless. Saw what 
I am told is the tomb containing the 
head of Saint John the Baptist; the 
mausoleum of Saladin, who fought suc- 
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cessfully against the Franks in T1877. 
Then through the Street called Straight 
of Saint Paul’s days to the gate where 
Saint Paul is said to have escaped with 
the aid of an angel. It being Friday, 
many of the Moslem shops were closed, 
but the guide steered me — still looking 
at his watch — to a shop where, so he 
said, the owner is honest — not like the 
shops in the bazaar! Here I was taken 
in tow by an eager beaver who tried to 
sell me damask, marquetry (among 
these samples were trick tables which 
an be folded to allow you to play 
dominos, checkers, and what not) brass 
are, table cloths. Many of these prod- 
cts of Damascene ingenuity looked like 
the sort of object found in a Victorian 
bachelor’s den where the owner throned 
like a faded sultan. 

Back to the Semiramis caravanserai 
o be ready, again, for a 5 A.M. start to 
ome via KLM. The ride to the Mezze 
jairport was the most pleasant one so 
ar— through a broad, tree-lined 
avenue; then the open country. While 
aiting at the airport (and why do all 
airlines get you up early then make 
you wait and wait?) I thought of the 
striking contrast between century-old 
ustoms and present day hustle and 
bustle; the gleaming Constellation and, 
barely a hundred feet away, an Arab 
placidly using a wooden plow, with two 
OX€D. 


Damascus-Rome, October 25, 1952. A 
smooth six-hour flight and, at last, 
ome. Ever since my carefully prepared 
tinerary collapsed at Hong Kong, my 
otel reservations were also fouled up. I 
found the well-known hotels, Regina, 
xcelsior, full up, but a friendly taxi 
man suggested the Pensione Villa 
Borghese. The rooms are modest but so 
s the rate ($4.00 a day with breakfast 
and one meal — no wine) and so is my 
bankroll. Then to Collegio Maryknoll 
to collect my mail and, at last, a bundle 
of the August issue of Lir. Arts. It was 
ny first look at that issue, and I un- 
olushingly admit it looked pretty good 
to me. 


Rome, October 26, 1952. High Mass at 
Saint Peter’s. The free and easy way 
n which the people take their places 
and move around always delights me, 
perhaps because I so often resent the 
egimentation and the officious ushers 
n our US churches. Excellent singing 
a raised transept choir, all singers 


| (*) See illustrations on page 43. 


discreetly screened from the public 
gaze. The scale of Saint Peter’s and 
many of the details always surprise me 
and, at the risk of sounding like an 
architectural heretic, I will say that 
much of this detail borders on the vulgar 
side — very gaudy. And I still find it 
difficult to stomach Roman taste in 
vestments — to say nothing of the lace 
surplices worn by the monsignori in the 
sanctuary. 


Correspondence 


Huntington, N. Y. 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTs 
Dear Sir: 

I am enclosing several photographs 
of a parochial school statuary project 
that may be of interest to your readers. 
A brief account of how these statues came 
to our school may be a source of en- 
couragement for the commissioning of 
similar art works in other Catholic 
schools and churches. * 

To accomodate a greatly increased 
school enrollment, in a rapidly mush- 
rooming rural community, an addition 
to the existing school was contracted for 
two years ago. Part of the money raised 
in the campaign for the new classrooms 
was realized on a memorial plan basis, 
whereby the names of donors of substan- 
tial sums were memorialized by a statue 
or a classroom facility of some kind. 
As far as the statuary was concerned, 
the pastor of Saint Patrick’s, Monsignor 
Thomas F. Murray, decided to look 
into the possibility of commissioning an 
artist to make originals, rather than 
invest in the unfortunate imitations 
featured in the church mart catalogues. 
The Church is by right and inheritance 
surely the loftiest champion of great 
works of art; this should be true of the 
smallest parish as well as the grandest 
cathedral. 


There were two problems, one artis- 
tic, one financial. Are there artists 
available, who would be able and willing 
to do original work, worthy of the 
subject and, at the same time, of the 
highest artistic merit? Then, could such 
a bold venture be realized with the 
rather limited resources of the average- 
sized rural parish? 

It is the object of LirurcicaL Arts 
to find answers to the first problem. 
It is a terrible sort of pride that says: 
“T do not know what art is, but I know 
what I like.” If only for the reason that 
it nullifies objectivity. If there is an 
objective morality independent of per- 
sonal persuasion, there must be an 
objective aesthetic too. Christian humil- 
ity should dispose us to respect the 
opinion of those who are competent in 
these matters. The information section 
of your Society made, we believe, a 
happy suggestion in advising that the 
artist Suzanne Nicolas be engaged for 
the work; and through her, Robert 
White. As far as photographs may do 
so, the illustrations show how much 
better a genuine artist can beautify a 
school or church. (See page 43.) 

All the statues are not just 7m the wall; 
they live there. Not sentimental, not 
gaudily painted, they stand austere and 
beautiful. It will surely be a wonderful 
experience for little children to have so 
close by such splendid examples of how 
a gifted creative hand can bring cold 
stone to life. The children have a 
particular fondness for the pure white 
Guardian Angel, the work of Robert 
White. Before being installed, this statue 
was used in an exhibition that earned 
Mr White the Rome Prize for further 
study in Italy, where he now resides. 

The smallest statues will be hung on 
the walls of the eight newly built class- 
rooms, four to each class. They will 
depict the grade patrons assigned to the 
various grades: two male, two female 
saints for each class. At the suggestion 
of the artist, these will be terra cotta 
wall plaques; this will allow room for 
the various symbols associated with the 
saint to be incorporated in the back- 
ground. 

The practical-minded administrator 
of church properties will be interested 
to learn that the cost of this rather con- 
siderable project was reasonable indeed. 
It was hardly a fraction more than 
would have been wasted on the ready- 
made plaster uglies that have con- 
tributed so much to the tastelessness of 
so many church properties. Even if it 
wasn’t, the consideration that God de- 
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serves the best should decide in favor 
of the sculptor over the machine. The 
artists are available; they are willing 
and able. 

Here are a few practical points. (1) 
Deal directly with the artist himself. The 
artist prefers it that way. It will save 
you money, too. (2) It is a mistake to 
build a church and then, afterwards, 
to decorate it, as appears to be the usual 
practice. It would be much wiser to 
engage a competent artist to work with 
the architect from the very beginning. 
Originally both functions resided in the 
same person; if now they must be sepa- 
rate, both should still be partners in 
giving a unity to the entire work. It is 
surprising how many difficulties can 
get in the way of the artist busy about 
his work; obstacles that could easily 
have been removed if the architect in 
the beginning knew of the artist’s inten- 
tions and requirements. This cuts costs, 
too. (3) Be humble before the artist’s 
greater knowledge and experience. Re- 
spect his opinions and suggestions. State 
your needs in a most general way and 
leave the artist to follow his own gift in 
carrying them out. Genuine artists are 
most respectful of the Church’s interest 
in art; they understand the spirit behind 
the papal directives in these matters and 
are disposed to be guided by them. 

Audacity is often the highest prac- 
ticability. It is the mark of a good artist 
not to be afraid to dare. It is a quality 
not to be despised, either, in the admin- 
istration of the temporalities of church 
and school. The success achieved in 
Saint Patrick’s school shows that, where 
the will exists, the Church can recapture 
for itself a preeminence as the natural 
field of the artist’s labors. 

Yours truly, 
The Reverend Rosert F. HurLey 


Recent Publications 


FORMS AND FUNCTIONS OR 
TWENTIETH CENTURY ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By Talbot Hamlin, F.A.I.A. 
New York: Columbia University Press. Four 
Volumes. $75.00. 

It is not surprising that Talbot Ham- 
lin, the School of Architecture under 
Dean Arnaud, and Columbia Univer- 
sity have earned praise and gratitude 
from the architectural profession for the 
production of this masterful work. Arch- 
itects will use it, naturally; but all who 
have interest in architecture, particu- 
larly the exciting current trends in 


American architecture, will find it of 
lreal value; and reference and secondary 
school libraries, on even the most limited 
budgets, will find that Hamlin’s work 
‘alone provides a good basic coverage 
on contemporary architecture, with ex- 
cellent bibliographical reference for fur- 
ther reading. 

Unprecedented changes in architec- 
ture, resulting from developments in 
materials and methods of construction 
and from upheavals in the social struc- 
ture during the past century of indus- 
trial growth, have kindled a new interest 
in writings on architecture. Technolog- 
ical publications have been natural and 
necessary. Phenomenal advances in use 
of steel, concrete, and other plastics, 
and in control of light, temperature, 
and sound, have brought forth countless 
volumes, spreading the exciting new 
processes to every field of an eager 
construction industry. The sweeping 
scope of activity has created particular 
enthusiasm for research in community 
problems, fed with books on neighbor- 
hood, town, and regional planning. 
Many authors have investigated the 
impact of new developments on aes- 
thetics, seeking to abstract working 
principles applicable to the new struc- 
tures. Time was ripe for a major work, 
weaving together all of these threads, 
but the vastness of the task seemed in- 
surmountable. 

The particular importance of Forms 
and Functions of Twentieth Century Archi- 
tecture lies in the fact that its authorship 
is in scale with its purpose. Talbot 
Hamlin is a capable and experienced 
writer in the architectural field, and he 
has lived intimately and alertly in New 
York City, the very hub of development, 
while at the same time enjoying the 
balancing evaluative judgment of a con- 
tinuing contact with the history of archi- 
tecture. The resources of the Avery and 
Ware Libraries at Columbia University, 
particularly to Hamlin who might be 
said to be knitted into the fabric of those 
rich collections, provided the most effi- 
cient loom for this scholarly effort. And 
the collaboration of the many able co- 
authors and consultants, eminent prac- 
ticing architects and engineers, teach- 
ers, writers, and research assistants, 
judiciously selected and carefully organ- 
ized into a production team, assured 
skilful weavers. The fabric produced is 
virtually a single-title library on con- 
temporary architecture. 

In pattern the four volume work 
comprises two major divisions: Volumes 
One and Two deal with “General 


Principles,” while Volumes Three and 
Four apply these principles of archi- 
tectural design to various use classifi- 
cations. 

It is an interesting reflection of the 
current interpretation of architecture 
as a commodity to serve man’s needs 
that Hamlin approaches the study 
through an analysis of space elements;; 
rooms, service areas, and circulation 
between them. This is followed by dis- 
cussion of materials and engineering} 
processes which may be used to define 
such space elements. Guadet’s approach, 
half a century ago, was the other way} 
around. Of the twentieth century, also, . 
is the pertinent insertion of mechanical! 
equipment as a parallel element; for} 
the control of temperature, ventilation, | 
and light is an integral concern as the! 
architect of to-day plans his spaces. It} 
would appear that acoustics, too, should | 
have been introduced here, for sound | 
control is equally important; and one | 
is puzzled to find mention of acoustics} 
postponed to Volume Three. | 

Hamlin proceeds, in his second vol- 
ume, to consideration of qualities to be! 
sought in architecture: unity, propor- 
tion, harmony of scale, character, and | 
style. Reduction of aesthetic factors to| 
literary rather than graphic or plastic} 
communication is a difficult task. It is; 
to be hoped that these chapters will 
lead to further work in this field, for: 
there is much to be done in order to 
clarify aesthetic objectives, analyze : 
means of accomplishment, and develop ) 
effective methods for the transfer of such 1 
knowledge. In this regard, architecture : 
faces a problem similar to that which) 
distinguishes the pianist, as an artist, 
from the one who is merely skilled at 
playing the piano. | 

On more sure ground, the chaptell ; 
dealing with design and its relationship } 
to structural method, to materials, and | 
to community problems form an excel- - 
lent foundation for the discussion of | 
planning processes, and round out, 
nicely, the preparation for the detailed | 
study of building types in Volumes: 
Three and Four. 

Approach to study of applied design | 
is through the various use-functions. | 
Qualified specialists in each particular ’ 
field analyze the problems involved, | 
briefly review past developments, and 
discuss practical and aesthetic consider- | 
ations, each in his province. Such in- 
tensive specialization reflects the time. 
Even as this work went to press, how- 
ever, there was a rising momentum to a 
swing away from the belief that use- 
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function alone is the primary determi- 
nant in architectural design. 

It had been healthy for American 
architecture when, in the early decades 
of the twentieth century, the ‘‘function- 
alists” took issue with those who ap- 
proached design study by borrowing 
“forms” from the past, frequently ill- 
suited to the purpose at hand. It was 
argued, and rightly, that true excel- 
lence could not be achieved unless the 
form derived from logical expression of 
a structure which satisfied its purpose. 
Widespread recognition of this fact led 
to concentration on studies of purpose, 
particularly the most immediately ap- 
parent purpose of “‘use-function.”? But 
subsequently it has been found that 
architectural excellence does not neces- 
sarily result from mere satisfaction of 
use-function. Aesthetic purposes for 
building are of great importance, as 
well, the two sharing right to consider- 
ation in varying proportions as the 
problems vary. Frequently it develops 
that a use-need may be met equally 
well by any one of several arrangements, 
of which, however, one may fulfill the 
aesthetic end better than the others. 

There is danger that the specialist 
approach to design study may over- 
tress use-function considerations, thus 
tultifying imaginative development of 
architecture. It would be interesting to 
ee the use-functions classified as to 
eir effect on architectural form and 
haracter, as an extension of the ob- 
ective approach which is explored in 
he first two volumes. 

Readers of LirurcicaL Arts will find 
hapters 9, 10, and 11 of Volume 
hree particularly pertinent to their 
eld. Maurice Lavanoux writes the 
hapter on ‘“‘Catholic Churches,” Wal- 
er~ A. Taylor handles ‘Protestant 
hurches,”’ and “Synagogues” are stud- 
ied by Max Abramovitz. As has been 
oted above, however, these chapters 
re supplementary to the volumes on 
ae elements and theory of architecture, 
nd true understanding of their worth 
omes only through study of Volumes 
me and Two. 
One finds that the many authors, 
ith striking unanimity, reiterate the 
ame lesson: The really noble tradition 
f architecture is growth, constant 
wareness of opportunity to do better. 
For a century and a half we have ob- 
erved architecture absorbed in a period 
eclecticism, commonly called the 
‘Battle of the Styles.” Forms and Func- 
ions of Twentieth Century Architecture is a 
ind of final ceremonial requiem. The 
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wasting body which has twisted in 
torment through all of those years, 
nursed tenderly by Pugin, Ruskin, and 
a host of others; probed by the scalpels 
of Sullivan, Wright, and their con- 
freres; lies quietly now as each author 
advances solemnly to the bier. The 
remains are given due honor for what 
they were, there is sympathy for the 
torment, and with full academic sanc- 
tion in this illustrious company, they 
are laid to rest; with a surge of new hope 
and enthusiasm. Freed now of the care 
of the invalid, and having shed the final 
nostalgic tears, the new architecture of 
the twentieth century may go along 
vigorously. And the reader feels assured 
by Hamlin’s pages; it is a healthy and 
exuberant youth; there are glorious 
years ahead. 

This work takes its place very worthily 
in the company which started when 
Vitruvius, in the reign of Augustus, 
wrote that architecture sought ‘‘con- 
venience, solid and lasting strength, and 
beauty,” and which acquired another 
important member when Guadet, half- 
a-century ago published his lectures, 
The Elements and Theory of Architecture. 

THoMAS HALL LocraFr 


ART IN MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 
By Eleanor Bittermann. New York: Rein- 
hold Publishing Company. $10.00. 

Now that we are becoming of age it 
is good to have surveys of accomplish- 
ments in many fields. It is only in the 
past decades that artists and architects 
in the United States have attempted to 
break away from the apron-strings of 
Europe, and the results, while not too 
well known to our readers, are never- 
theless impressive. Miss Bittermann can 
look at this world of art and architec- 
ture with a professional eye, and her 
survey is illuminating and instructive. 
Her book is composed in an interesting 
manner, and there is just enough text 
to make the illustrations of definite 
value. After a short introduction and a 
chapter on the problems involved in 
such a survey, the author divides her 
material according to material and 
craft. There are short paragraphs on 
painting, frescoes, mosaic, ceramic, and 
enamel work; also on sculpture in stone, 
wood, metal, concrete, and plaster. A 
few chapters on windows and murals in 
glass and plastic round out this survey. 

Here is a book of definite interest to 
the layman and to the professional 
practitioner. It can also be very useful 
for members of our diocesan building 
commissions. M. L. 
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THE RANGE OF REASON. By Jacques 
Maritain. New York: Charles Scribners 
Sons. $3.50. 

The Range of Reason is a stringing to- 
gether of essays dealing with the com- 
plementary problems of faith and 
reason. More than half of these essays 
are from Raison et Raisons, which ap- 
peared in Paris in 1947, and the re- 
mainder have appeared from time to 
time in such diverse publications as 
Fortune, the Commonweal, the Nation, the 
Review of Politics. Among the contents is 
an essay, “On Artistic Judgment” 
which appeared in LirurcicAL ARTS. 

This makes the book sound like a 
casual pot-pourri of Maritain’s recent 
articles and lectures, published now 
because there happens to be enough of 
them to make a book. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. There is a deep 
principle of unity running through the 
various essays which makes this collec- 
tion possibly the most profound yet of 
Maritain’s many and great expositions 
of the philosophy of being. The range of 
reason, the theme which unites the 
chapters of this volume, is wide indeed, 
for Maritain reminds us that the réle of 
reason extends far beyond the mere 
production of concepts or the art-like 
fabrications of logic—a healthy re- 
minder for a scholasticism that all too 
often gives in to the temptation of an 
easy (and Cartesian) clarity. 

The first of the two parts of this 
volume sketches the range of reason 
through the various kinds of knowledge 
— not only through such manifest levels 
as those of the sciences and philosophy, 
but also through those interesting and 
much neglected realms where knowledge 
is by way of connaturality: the non-con- 
ceptual knowledge of lived experience, 
of union, of sympathy, as it is found in 
mystical experience, in poetic, artistic 
experience, in moral experience. 

A very penetrating analysis of the 
root-structure of the act of freedom leads 
us into the problem of the non-conscious 
knowledge of God, the practical knowl- 
edge of God which follows on the will’s 
choice of the good for the sake of the 
good — in reality, of the will’s choice 
of God, whether it knows it or not as 
God. Here, in characteristic fashion, 
with great skill and artistry, Maritain 
takes us from the plain of philosophy to 
the peaks of theology, showing us how 
the natural is related to the supernat- 
ural, and how the light of faith brings 
out new perspectives beyond the horizon 
of what is philosophically known. 

And then, from these heights, we are 
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taken down to the plains again — this 
time to the city of men, and (again 
characteristically, for Maritain is no 
ivory-tower philosopher) we are shown 
the resonances of these truths in their 
social context. Particularly are we made 
conscious of the frightening portent of 
the appearance of absolute atheism in 
our day. The two essays which conclude 
this part — “A New Approach to God” 
and “The Meaning of Contemporary 
Atheism” — are among the best in the 
book, which means they are among the 
best of what Maritain has written. 

The title of the second part of this 
book is “Faith and the Human Com- 
munity.” The problems treated here 
are principally of a social and political 
character, and anyone interested in the 
problem of “whether Christianity is 
practical” should read the remarkable 
chapter entitled ““The End of Machia- 
vellianism.” 

For the Catholic the very peaks of 
sublimity are reached in the final essays 
on ‘The Ways of Faith” and “Blessed 
are the Persecuted.” 

The Range of Reason is truly a new 
flowering of the Perennial Philosophy, 
and under the inspired touch of this 
great philosopher we are deeply privi- 
leged to share in the beauty of these old 
truths newly revealed. 

DANIEL J. SULLIVAN, 
Fordham University 
New York City. 


45 CONTEMPORARY MEXICAN 
ARTISTS. By Virginia Stewart. Stan- 
ford, California: Stanford University Press. 
$70.00. 

Credit for the fine 2-color design of 
this book goes to Arthur Lites, who was 
able to organize a mass of unrelated 
material — snapshots of artists, odds 
and ends of photographs of their paint- 
ings or sculpture, reproductions of 
prints, all of varied characters and 
sizes — into a lucid layout. Each page 
spread is carefully planned and stands 
out distinctly in the memory without 
interfering with the total harmony of 
the book. 

Because the layout is so fine, I cannot 
help regretting that Mr Lites cheapened 
it here and there by what seem to me 
unfortunate typographical stunts, 
among them: reproducing “Line’’ vi- 
gnettes cut out from the artists’ work 
(Ferreira’s clown on page 24, Mérida’s 
figures on pages 38 and 39, etc.) and 
enlarging Leopoldo Méndez’s engrav- 
ing on page 86 so enormously without 
showing any in its own size. In each 


case, it is true there was a good reason 
for doing what was done, but one cannot 
help wishing that a still better solution 
could have been found. 

Miss Stewart’s most remarkable 
achievement, it seems to me, is her rich 
series of portrait photographs of Mexi- 
can artists. To be such a good photog- 
rapher, to have traveled so many 
miles, to be a foreigner and yet have 
won the confidence of her individual 
subjects (except perhaps Rivera who 
was snapped from the back!) to have 
tripped the shutter at felicitous mo- 
ments, all of this represents a rare 
accomplishment in human contacts. 
Next to this excellent series of portraits, 
the bland text appears insipid. 

For almost each artist, the author has 
written both a brief biographical notice 
and an appreciation of some of his re- 
produced work. One feels she has been 
careful to say something pleasant about 
everyone and not to step on anybody’s 
toes. All the data she gathered, she 
presents ably under the informal guise 
of cheerful chatter. Though this friendly 
tone carries a note of sincerity, it seems 
somewhat thin in conviction. 

The Communist revolution and pro- 
letarian ideals on one hand, the discov- 
ery of folk arts and a newfound pride in 
Indian ancestry on the other — all 
these are mentioned in a pleasant 
hodge-podge interlarded with some 
school of Paris reverence. Doubtless it 
represents a fair cross-section of the 
Mexican “art world.” 

What will strike readers of LiruRGICcAL 
Arts is the almost total absence of 
religion from the book. It is due partly 
of course to the general secularism of 
our intellectual western world in which 
religion and art are divorced. It is due 
also more specifically to the anti-reli- 
gious spirit of the intellectual leaders 
now reigning among the traditionally 
religious Mexican people, and to a 
pernicious artistic anaemia among their 
religious leaders. But it is caused also to 
some extent by Miss Stewart’s own 
religious ignorance. One artist only — 
Frederico Cantu — is spoken of as being 
moved primarily by a religious spirit, 
and another— Fernando Leal — as 
having been given mural commissions 
by the Church, “for throughout his 
career he has suffered indifference from 
most of his fellow artists and also from 
the government, which has given finan- 
cial help and endorsement to so many 
of his contemporaries.’ When she comes 
to Jean Charlot, with whom we are so 
well acquainted, not a word is said 


about his being moved primarily by a 


religious spirit. Except for a small ; 
Charlot sketch of the Holy Family re- | 


produced in a corner, not the slightest 
hint is given that religion might ever 
have played any part in his art. One 
wonders. Are there other such mis- 
representations in the text? 

A. DE BETHUNE 


OUR MASS: A MANUAL FOR THE 


DIALOG MASS. By R. E. Power. Col- 


legeville: Liturgical Press. Revised edition. 
$.15. 


THE FUNERAL MASS AND BURIAL | 


SERVICE. By Cuthbert Goeb. Collegeville: 
Liturgical Press. Tenth edition. $.10. 
MANNER OF SERVING AT LOW 
MASS. By Cuthbert Goeb. Collegeville: 
Liturgical Press. Tenth edition. §$.10. 


These are three of the Great Little | 
Books of The Liturgical Press at Saint | 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville. All have | 


long made reputations for themselves, 
which they maintain in reprint and 
revision by such improvements as new 
type faces, new covers, black and red 


printing, the use of accent marks and © 


the indication of pauses for orderly 


congregational recitation. We predict 


these pocket perennials will continue to 


serve the cause of corporate worship | 


with distinction. 


GERALD ELLarp, S. J. | 


THE HOLY TRINITY BOOK OF} 


PRAYERS. Compiled by F. K. Ryan. New 
York: P. F. Kenedy. $3.00 to $5.50. 

**For vocal prayers most Catholics are 
now practically illiterate, once you ex- 
cept the Our Father, the Hail Mary, and 
the Creed,” is a remark often heard in 
substance. From such a void the present 
prayer-manual, meant especially for 
priests, seeks to rescue us. Its subtitle 
tells that it is “A Spiritual Treasury, 
Drawn from the Sacred Scripture, the 
Liturgies, the Writings of the Saints and 
Other Sources.” The compiler, Mon- 
signor Ryan of the faculty of Philosophy 
at Catholic University, has culled from 
the ancient sacramentaries, monastic 
and other mediaeval collections, as well 
as the repertory of indulgenced prayers, 
in assembling these forms, some hun- 
dreds in number. The book, so to say, 
arranged itself, as the prayers fell into 


general classifications. Sister Mary of | 


the Compassion, O.P., has prepared a 
full-page drawing and many minor 
ones for each section, and Kenedy & 
Sons have done an elegant piece of 
book-making in the production. 
GERALD ELxarp, S. J. 
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at the Convent of the Sacred Heart, 


This chalice, of 14K gold, was presented to His Eminence, 
Paul-Emile Cardinal Léger, upon his return from Rome. 1 East 91 Street 


New York 28, N. Y. 
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Silversmiths TOUR AROUND THE WORLD. 


846 de L’Epée Avenue, Montreal 8, P.Q., Canada 
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A window 
in the Church of 
Notre Dame de la Trinité, 


Blois, France 


LE VITRAIL FRANCAIS 


FRENCH STAINED GLASS, LIMITED 


12 RuesLincoln, Paris 3, France 


exclusive United States representative of 


JEAN BARILLET of Paris 


For information write to: 

MR. LEE N. STEINER, 

Suite 4410, 60 East 42 Street, 
New Words i17/, ING W- 


Bronzes by Lambert-Rucki 


Saint Peter ¢ Saint John 

15 inches high 

Corpus in varying sizes 
Sa 1G 18" 

The cross and the bases for the statues 


are of rosewood 
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The 
LEY GALLERY 


opposite Westminster Cathedral 


London in coronation year... don’t let pag- 
eantry of the past divert all your attention from 
the present. England’s tradition in the arts of the 
Church is by no means dead. At the Ashley Gal- 
lery contemporary artists, interpreting religious 
themes, exhibit their works. And the show is 
always on, year in and year out; whenever you 
call there will be something original to greet you. 


28 Ashley Place London, S.W.1 England 
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Among recent installations 
are the following: 


1948 > RENO, NEVADA 
Saint Mary's Convent 


Ferris and Erskine, Architects 


1949 + WATERTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Church of Saint Theresa of the Child Jesus 
Reverend Ambrose Hennessey, D.D., Pastor 
Maginnis and Walsh, Architects 


1950 + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Saint Bernard’s Church 


Reverend William J. O’Rourke, Pastor 
1951 » SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Saint Charles’ Church 


Reverend Oakley F. O’Connor, Pastor 


1951 *» ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 

Holy Ghost Fathers’ Mission Seminary 

Very Reverend Dayton S. Kirby, C.S.Sp., Superior 
Charles D. Hannon, Architect 


1952 »- NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
Convent of the Good Shepherd 


THIS TABERNACLE IS DESIGNED AND Paul C. Reilley, Architect 


1952 - ANDOVER, MASSACHUSET 
SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY THE MONTEREY GUILD — Merinnack College Be 
Portsmouth Priory, Portsmouth, Rhode Island: Very Reverend Vincent P. McQuade, O.S.A., Pres. 
: Vincent McGann Architect 
Charlton Fortune, Director; 


to whom all inquiries should be addressed Rite ecetoy 


Harkness and Geddes, Architects 
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